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Art. I—The History of the Destruction of Jerusalem, as connected 
with Scripture Prophecies. By the Rev. GEorcre Wixtkins, A. M. 
Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Kinnoull, and Vicar of Lowdham 
and Lexington, Nottinghamshire. Svo. Pp. 187. Longman and 
Co. 1816. 


Few objects are more delightfully calculated to elevate the 
mind to an awful comprehension of Divine Omnipotence than 
the growth and decay of human grandeur. The fate of Jeru- 
salem has been celebrated by writers of antiquity; and it is a 
contemplation supremely connected with scriptural revelation. 
Impressed with the importance of this splendid theme, and 
zealous to pay homage to the prophetic character of our blessed 
Saviour on earth, Mr. Wilkins, with studious research and lu- 
minous deductions, offers to the Christian and the Scholar an 
elegant memoir of the Jewish and the Roman histories, so far 
as they are connected with the siege and eventual overthrow of 
Jerusalem. In this interesting compilation will be found a 
selection of authorities explanatory of the various stages of a 
protracted conquest—of the famine, carnage, and other incal- 
culable miseries attendant on the brandished sword and raging 
firebrand—together with comparative views of the city and 
temple, such as they were at the time of Christ’s appearance in 
the form of man, and at the dread hour of their final extinc- 
tion; the whole elucidated by every corresponding particu- 
lar as recorded in Holy Writ, and in progressive order of occur- 
rence. 

In comparing the prophetic language of Christ with the his- 
tory of the Jewish wars as related by Josephus, we are taught 
to adore the divine prescience of our blessed Saviour, to ac- 
knowledge the authenticity of the Holy Gospel, and to con- 
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template the wrath of Heaven as the eventual punishment not 
only of individual, but of national guilt. 

Eusebius emphatically remarks—‘‘ Quod si quis servatoris 
nostri verba cum iis comparet, que ad eodem Scriptore de uni- 
verso bello commemorata sunt, fieri non potest quin admi- 
retur prescientiam ac predictionem Servatoris nostri, eam- 
que veré divinam et supra modum stupendam esse fateatur.”’* 

If we want reasons, says Mr. Wilkins, for believing in a 
divine revelation, what stronger proofs can be brought in con- 
firmation of its truth, than the plain discovery of the fulfilment 
of those things which that revelation has predicted—predicted 
too, to substantiate its validity, and to enforce the assurances 
that the conditions it imposes are best calculated to benefit 
mankind. We therefore admire the laudable spirit of our au- 
thor, who by individual investigation invites general inquiry, to 
confirm our belief in the religion we profess, and to make mani- 
fest the gifted inspiration of our prophets, by comparing scrip- 
tural predictions with historical events. 

The following outline will characterise this work. It opens 
with a view to elucidate the authenticity of the Gospel narra- 
tives, and to establish the divine character of Him whose ac- 
tions and doctrines they record; proceeding to prove that the 
Evangelists lived and wrote at the periods assigned them by 
Christian tradition. It then describes the occasion and conti- 
nuance of the Jewish war—the history and topography of the 
cityand temple—the particulars of the siege—the character of 
Titus—the symptomatic prediction of Christ on the approach- 
ing ruin of the Jewish polity—the revolt of the inhabitants— 
the army of the besiegers—the horrors of famine—the deser- 
tion of the Jews to the Roman camp—the progress of military 
cruelty—the ultimate entry of Titus to the temple, amid a 
carnage of six thousand Jews—the proclamation of the victor 
as Imperator—and, finally, the return of the Romans to their 
capital, leaving Jerusalem a waste. This occupies eight chap- 
ters; the ninth and last will be a separate consideration. 

The predictions of the prophets, it is true, were not generally 
admitted by the Jews, however strongly they bore reference to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and its sacred temple. It is 
written in the Book of Daniel ix. 26.“ The people of the 
Prince that shall come (the army of Titus) shall destroy the 
city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be a flood (the 
destruction made by the army), and unto the end of the war, 
desolations are determined (utter ruin of the city and nation.) 





* Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 111. 7. 
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And indeed the [Vth and Vth chapters of Ezekiel convey the 
most powerful evidence of the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
particular manner and precise period, however, of their accom- 
plishment, was reserved for the warning voice of the Son of 


God. 


** He it was, if the records of his Gospel be true, who gave to 
this blind and obstinate nation the certain assurances of its down- 
faland ruin: he it was who so accurately and minutely described 
the overthrow of their city and temple, and depicted the excessive 
sorrows to which they were so soon to be reduced. And that such 
were indeed the predictions of Christ himself, no doubt can be rea- 
sonably entertained ; for upon a slight examination of the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels, we immediately arrive at proofs sufficient to 
assure us that the prophecies ascribed to Jesus Christ were both 
delivered by him, and recorded by the Evangelists, previous to the 
time to which they refer. 

** The Gospel of St. Matthew is generally acknowledged, and 
commonly ranked as first in time and order among the writings of 
the Evangelists; and although the exact date of it is much dis- 
puted, yet most, if not all authorities agree in maintaining, that 
it was published at Jerusalem for the instruction of the Jews, 
before the disciples had left Judea to convert the Gentile 
world.* 

«© St. Mark is placed by Irenzus, Augustin, Origen, Jerome, and 
Comas of Alexandria, next in order to St. Matthew, whose Gospel 
they state to have been written at Rome for the Jews and Gentiles 
there, under the immediate superintendance and direction of St. 


Peter, who delivered it to the Jewish Church confirmed by his own 
authority. 





* First of all Matthew the publican, surnamed Levi, published a Gospel in 
Judea in the Hebrew (Chaldee) Language, principally for the use of the Jewish 
converts to Christianity. St. Jerome in Pref. Comment. in Matt. 

See also Euseb. Eccl. Hist. 1. 6. c. 25. 

Of the various dates assigned to it, the earliest is A. D. 38, and the latest 
A. D. 63. 

+ St. Mark accompanied St. Peter (1 Pet. v. 13.) and was so highly es- 
teemed by him as to be called his sou, in the same manner as Timothy is thus 
called by St. Paul. March’s Michaelis, vol. iv. ch. v. sec. 1. p. 203. 

Clemens Alexandrinus mentions in the 6th book of his Hypotypos, that “ St. 
Mark wrote his Gospel at the request of some Christians at Rome ; and that 
when Peter heard this, he expressed his satisfaction at the desire of knowledge 
among the Roman Christians, and ordered the Gospel of St. Mark to be thence- 
forward read in the churches.” 

** Marcus discipulus et interpres Petri, juxta quod Petrum referentem audie- 
rat, rogatus Rome a fratribus, breve scripsit Evangelium ; quod quum Petrus 
audisset, probavit et Ecclesiis legendum sua auctoritate edidit, sicut Clemens 


scribit.” Jerome’s Treatise on Illustrious Men, c. viii. 
Eusebius asserts the same H.E. L. 2. c. 15. 


See Marsh’s Michaelis, ch. v. sec. 1. vol. iv. ch. v. sec. 2, p. 208. 
** The Gospel of St. Mark was ratified by St. Peter.” 
Papius apud Euseb, H. E, 1. 2. c, 1. 
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« «The Third Gospel,’ says Origen, ‘ is that according to Luke 
commanded by St. Paul ;’ it was written (according to Michaelis, 
in Palestine) ‘ to correct the inaccuracies of the accounts which 
were then in circulation, and to deliver to Theophilus a true and 
genuine document, in order to silence several idle stories which 
might have prejudiced him against the Christian religion.’* 

“ St. Luke’s Gospel was written before the Acts of the Apostles, 
as is evident from the beginning of the latter. ‘ The former trea- 
tise have 1 made, O Theophilus! of all that Jesus began both to 
do and teach until the day in which he was taken up;’ and this 
book concludes with St. Paul’s having resided two years at Rome 
(xxviii. 30), from which circumstance it appears evident that it 
was written shortly after that event.” 


In Marsh’s Michaelis it is written—‘ All that we can affirm 
with certainty is, that St. Luke wrote his Gospel before the 
Acts of the Apostles, and that the Acts of the Apostles were 
not written before the end of the second year of St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment.”’*+ Hence, our author argues, that as it appears 
these three Gospels were written in the time of Peter and Paul, 
it consequently follows, that they must have been written pre- 
viously to the destruction of Jerusalem, as both of them died 
before the accomplishment of that awful event. Sulpicius, 
speaking of the persecution of the Christians at Rome under 
Nero, A. D. 67, asserts it to have been the unanimous voice of 
the ancients, that St. Paul was beheaded and St. Peter cruci- 
fied. ‘* Tum Paulus ac Petrus capitis damnati; quorum uni 
cervix gladio desecta, Petrus in crucem sublatus est.’’*t Hav- 
ing, bya variety of illustrations established the certainty of our 
Saviour’s predictions respecting the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Mr. Wilkins proceeds to examine the validity of the authority 
on which their fulfilment.is founded. He tells us that the histo- 
rian, Josephus, was by birth a Hebrew of Jerusalem and a priest : 
he was descended on his father’s side from the Asmonean fami- 
ly, supreme governors of the Jewish nation, and on the mother’s 





Michaelis asserts that the following verse from 2 Pet. 1, 15, refers to this 
Gospel :—** Moreover I (Peter) will endeavour that ye may be able after my 
decease to have these things always in remembrance.” 

Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. 1. chap. iii. sec. 3. page 91. 

* See Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. iv. ch. vi. sec. 7 and 8, p. 266, 267. 

«« The ancient Church from the earliest ages has received the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke as canonical. If this Church had not heard from the 
Apostles, that the writings of their assistants were divine, those writings would 
not have been receivedin the sacred Canon ; andif they had not been in the 
Canon at the end of the first century, they would not have been received in the 
second and following centuries so generally, and without contradiction.” 

Ibid. vol. i. ch. iii. sec. 3. p. 92 and 93. 


+ Vol. 14, ch,51. sec. 5. p. 242. ~ Sulp. Sever. Hist. 2. xli. 29, 
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from blood royal. He was born in the reign of Caligula, A. D. 
37; and that upon the Roman invasion, he was compelled, 
with forty of his brave countrymen, to take refuge in the secret 
recesses of a cavern, where eventually their wants became so 
arbitrary, that they had recourse to the horried expedient of 
easting lots of death to preserve life. Being reduced at length 
to two survivors, one of whom was Josephus, they agreed to 
surrender themselves prisoners to Vespasian. In Tillotson’s 
Sermons we find this event regarded as a particular interven- 
tion of Providence to preserve the future historian of the 
Jewish wars. ‘I would not,” says Jortin,* ‘ be -imposed 
upon, or impose on the reader; but I leave it to be considered 
whether in all this there might not be something extraordinary, 
as both Vespasian and Josephus were designed and reserved 
for extraordinary purposes, to assist in fulfilling and justifying 
the prophecies of Daniel and of our Lord. The same Provi- 
dence which raised up and conducted Cyrus, and preserved the 
rash Macedonian conqueror from perishing till he had over- 
thrown the Persian empire, that the prophecies might be accam- 
plished, might take the Roman Emprror and the JEwisH 
WRITER under a singular protection for reasons of no less im- 
portance.’’—And these opinions are strongly corroborated by 
the continued indulgence of the Supreme Power which or- 
dained that Josephus should inspire Vespasian with a personal 
regard and attachment, which was ever afterwards continued to 
him in an equal degree by the Emperors Titus and Domitian. 
Josephus accompanied Titus as his interpreter in his war 
against the Jews, and enjoyed his perfect confidence ; on which 
account all the sacred books found in the city, or which be- 
longed to the captives, were consigned to his custody. These 
materials, enriched by personal observation made on the scene 
of action, enabled Josephus to complete those works, which 
are best described in his own words :—t+ 

“* As for myself, I have composed a true history of that war, 
and all the particulars that occurred in it, having been con- 
cerned in its transactions ; for I acted as General with those 
among us who are called Galileans, as long as it was possible 
for us to make any opposition: and when I was taken captive 
by the Romans, Vespasian and Titus ordered me to be kept un- 
der a guard, but commanded that I should attend them conti- 
nually. At first I was in bonds; afterwards I was set at liber- 
ty, and wassent to accompany Titus when he came from Alex- 
andria to the siege of Jerusalem; during which time nothing 





* Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol. i. 
t Vide Josephus’s Book against Apion, written towards the close of his life, 
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was done which escaped my knowledge. What happened in 
the Roman camp I saw, and wrote down carefully; what in- 
formation the deserters brought out of the city, I was the only 
man who could understand it.* Afterwards I got leisure at 
Rome, and when all my materials were prepared, I procured 
the help of one to assist me in writing Greek. Thus I com- 
posed the history of those transactions; and I was so well as- 
sured of the truth of what I related, that I first appealed to 
those who held the supreme command in that war, Vespasian 
and Titus, as witnesses for me; to them I first presented those 
books, and afterwards to many of the Romans who had been in 
the war. I also communicated them to many of our country- 
men who understood the Greek philosophy; among whom 
were Julius Archelaus, and Herod, a person of great gravity, 
and King Agrippa himself, who was deserving the greatest 
praise. All these bore testimony to me, that I preserved the 
strictest regard to truth; and they would not have dissembled 
the matter, nor have been silent, if through ignorance, or 
with a partiality to either side, I had altered or omitted any 
thing.” + 

** If you have a mind,” says Isidore of Pelusium, ‘* to know 
what punishment the wicked Jews underwent who ill-treated 
the Christ, read the history of their destruction written by Jo- 
sephus—a Jew indeed, but a lover of truth. Then you may 
see the wonderful story, such as no time ever saw from the be- 
ginning of the world, nor ever shall see ; for that none might 
refuse to give credit to the history of their incredible and unpa- 
ralleled sufferings, truth found not out a stranger, but a na- 
tive—a man fond of their institutions, to relate them in a dole- 
ful strain.’ } 

This candid opinion, deduced from ancient authority, is 
most powerfully corroborated by modern evidence from M. Til- 
lemont, Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Newton, Bishop Por- 
teus, and other valuable authorities, which combine to assure 
us, that Josephus’s History of the Wars was approved by Ves- 
pasian and Titus, who ordered it to be published; as well as by 
King Agrippa and others, both Jews and Romans, who were 





* The language of the Romans was unknown to the Jews, as had been fore- 
told—‘* Whose language thou kuowest not, neither understandest what they 
say.” —** A nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand.’’—Jer. v. 15. Deut. 
xxviii. 49. 

*« There had been no intercourse between them,”’ says Kett, “ till the time 
of Pompey’s invasion, and the Jews were utterly ignorant of the dialects of the 
western troops, which composed the Roman armies.”’ 

History, the Interpreter of Prophecy, vol. 1. p. 109. 
+ ContraApion i. 9. 1 Lib. 4. p. 75. 
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present in those wars. The result is, that the uncorrupt, im- 
partial, and wndesigned testimony of this celebrated historian, 
are a revelation of our Saviour’s predictions, and are a sacred 
comment on his divine prophecies of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. We will close this part of our review with the opinions 
of Scaliger, thus expressed—‘* Diligentissimus xcs giradAndecrarog 
omnium scriptorum de quo nos hoc audacterdicimus, non solum 
in rebus Judaicis, sed etiam in externis tutius illi credi quam 
omnibus Grecis et Latinis Historicis.”’ 

In our next, we shall consider the origin of the Roman power 
in Judea, together with its continuance, until the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a period remarkable for excesses of every descrip- 
tion. The religious rites of the inhabitants were trampled 
upon, their temple stripped of its riches, and their altars pro- 
faned by the grossest indignities ; all which indignities were 
predicted by Daniel—‘‘ There shall be a dearth, such as there 
never was since there was a nation, even to that same time.’”’* 
In pursuing our subject, we shall find ample occasion to adore 
the wisdom and retributive justice of the Most High God, in 
delivering up his people to the power of Herod, who was the 
first person, not being a Jew, to fill their throne. He exer- 
cised the supreme power previously and exclusively invested in 
the High Priest of the God of Israel. .He was, says Mr. 
Wilkins, a man whose life was marked by such a series of 
wicked actions as never before stained the human character : 
he was the deliberate assassin of his wives and kindred— 
the slave of the most unlawful and ungoverned passions, the 
murderer of mankind, and destroyer of the Innocents. And 
it is recorded by Josephus, that those who pretended to divina- 
tion, and were endued with wisdom to foretel such things, that 
God inflicted this punishment on the King on account of his 
great impiety. He adds—‘‘ His calamitous death and long 
egregious sufferings before it—by a burning fever, a voracious 
appetite, adifficulty of breathing, swellings in his limbs, loath- 
some ulcers within and without, breeding lice and worms, 
violent torments and convulsions, so that he endeavoured 
to put an end to himself, but was restrained by his at- 
tendants.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





* Dan. xii. 1. Vide Maccabees, chap. i. to vii. and Daniel vii. 21, 25. 
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Arr.11.—The Russian Prisoner of War among the French. By 
Moritz Von Korzesue, Lieutenant of the General Staff of the 
Imperial Russian Army, Knight of the Order of St. Waldimir. 
Edited, with.the addition of a Preface and Postscript, by the Author's 
Father, A. Von Korzesur. Translated from the German. Pp. 
320. Gale and Fenner, 1816. 


Tue Preface to this volume announces, that few persons un- 
connected with the military profession possess clear ideas re- 
specting the situation of an officer on his being taken prisoner 
of war, or the hardships to which he is exposed on his several 
removals within prescribed limits. We therefore imagine, that 
the artless tale of a young visionary traveller, under such cir- 
cumstances, may be read with interest, and with this assur- 
ance, that his opinions are always dictated by the heart. Be- 
sides, the narrative is published less from vanity than from a 
noble anxiety to express the author’s gratitude to persons who 
were his benefactors in captivity. The name of the Russian 
Prisoner, moreover, gives interest to his adventures. His fa- 
ther, the most voluminous writer of the age, had long enjoyed 
the patronage of the late Emperor of Russia, notwithstanding 
his political writings at the close of that reign had subjected 
him to be ordered in exile to Siberia. On his way thither, he 
was recalled by the Emperor Alexander, who, meanwhile, was 
elevated to the throne of his deceased father. Hence it oc- 
curred that his children were natives of Russia. Augustus Von 
Kotzebue being the determined enemy of Bonaparte, his three 
sons entered the Russian service. William, a most gallant and 
enterprising youth, died in the bed of honour, with a high mi- 
litary reputation, at the age of twenty-seven : Otto, devoted to 
the sea service, is now éngaged in a circumnavigatory voyage ; 
and Moritz, the object of our review, on the hostilities of 
Bonaparte, joined the Russian army to march against the 
common enemy. 

It is pleasing to find from the perusal of this volume, that 
young Kotzebue experienced much kindness during his intri- 
cate route from Polotzk to St. Malo; and that, notwithstand- 
ing his name was hateful to the ears of every Bonapartist, he 
found sympathy in misfortune, and nobility of mind in his na- 
tural enemies. This is consoling to humanity, and we record 
the event with emotions of delight. Wedo not encounter 
many military or political opinions in this narrative. It is an 
agreeable chit-chat sort of tale, more remarkable for sensibility 
than talent. 

On the 10th August (O. S.) 1812, the corps of Count Von 
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Witgenstein halted before Polotzk; young Kotzebue, the 
only officer of the general staff at that time with the advanced 
guard, was posted at Belo, about one and a half German miles 
from Polotzk; and deeming it expedient to reconnoitre an ad+ 
jacent wood which extended towards Polotzk, then occupied by 
the enemy, he was driven by a desperate band of Uhlans upen 
a Bavarian picket, to whom he was compelled to surrender. his 
person. Although humbled by his fate, the young prisoner 
was pleased to have escaped from his savage pursuers. The 
Captain commanding the post approached him with this assur- 
ance—*‘ Young gentleman, I feel for your misfortune; but 
you have fallen into the hands of a plain old soldier, if that can 
give you any consolation: I promise you not a hair of your head 
shall be harmed.” —The following short extract will serve to 
characterize the mind of young Kotzebue :— 


** This unexpected assurance, accompanied by a shake of the 
hand, banished all apprehension of ill-treatment from my mind, 
and J began to reflect more coolly on the extent of the misfortune 
which had befallen me. As yet no one had noticed my sword; I 
took it from my side. It was one of the most painful moments of 
my life. With difficulty I said to the Captain— Sir, I have worn 
it seven years, and this is the first time Here my tongue 
failed me.—‘ All who bear arms,’ replied the good old man, ‘ are 

‘liable to this misfortune; and to lose your sword in this man- 
ner is no disgrace. Were it in my power, you should still 
keep it.’ 

** I wished to thank him, but was unable, so deeply did his ge- 
nerous conduct move me. I now consider myself fortunate in 
having this opportunity of publicly expressing my gratitude. He 
perhaps has not forgotten me. 





«©1 heard no more of my pursuers. They doubtless returned to 
the village, when they found they had driven me onthe Bavarian 
picket. A corporal aad two privates were ordered to conduct me 
to head-quarters. I again shook hands with the captain, cast a 
last sorrowful look on my poor wounded horse, and marched off 
with my escort. 

«© He who has commanded troops himself, cannot easily avoid 
experiencing a painful feeling on being placed under the control of 
common soldiers. Whilst | walked behind the foremost of my 
conductors, with my eyes fixed on the ground, and often buried 
in thought, if I sometimes deviated a little to one side, I immedi- 
ately heard from behind me the harsh cry—Keep in the middle! The 
words went to my heart.” 


Pursuing his route from post to post, he suffered great ‘fa- 
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tigue from his march, with very little alleviation. He was ex- 
posed to trample over the late field of battle, scattered with 
broken muskets, lances, and knapsacks, while he was assailed 
by the unavailing groans of the wounded, whom it had been 
impossible to remove. Arriving at Polotzk, he found a city, 
which he had formerly visited with satisfaction, sadly trans- 
formed in aspect. Every house was converted toa breastwork ; 
the streets were palisadoed, and a redoubt was constructed on 
the public promenade. No business occupied the citizens ; 
the houses were crowded with the wounded and the dying, and 
the air was infected with foetid exhalations. Arriving at Gene- 
ral Wrede’s quarters, 


«© We entered the house, and found in an anti-room a very fop- 
pishly-dressed and thoroughly perfumed French secretary, who 
politely offered me a pinch of snuff: I requested him to let me 
have a glass of water—‘ Ah, mon Dieu, Monsieur !’ said he, ‘ you 
have only to command, and you shall have both wine and water.’ 
Upon this, he immediately ordered some refreshment to be brought 
to me. He then wished to satisfy his own curiosity, but the door 
opened, and General Wrede appeared: his manner of addressing 
me was polite, though he seemed toe regard me with an air of un- 
common earnestness and even of suspicion. 

««« T will go with you myself to the commandant, General St. 
Cyr,’ were the first words he uttered, while taking his hat and 
sword. We went out, and on this occasion, place was respectfully 
given me on the street, and all bon-mots were suppressed. 

«General St. Cyr had his quarters in the Jesuits’ Convent, a 
fine building, with which I was well acquainted. We soon reached 
the gloomy cloisters, through which the monks were sauntering 
like so many ghosts. General St. Cyr received me very politely. 
His first question was, ‘I hope you have not been ill-treated by my 
troops?’ I assured him that I had experienced every thing the re- 
verse of ill treatment, and thankfully related what had occurred. 
General Wrede now turned to me, and said—‘ I understand you 
have not been searched. You will, therefore, lay all your papers 
on the table.’ 

«© « Except a small map,’ I replied, ‘ which I delivered to the 
commanding officcr at the second post, I had no papers in my pos- 
session.’ ” 


Among the suite of General St. Cyr (whom our author ex- 
tols not less for his distinguished qualities as a gentleman than 
his ability as a commander), our young prisoner was charmed 
to find young Massena, with whom, just previously to the last 
battle, he had emptied a flask of wine at the outposts. The 
young soldiers parting on the shrill call of the trumpet, had ex- 
changed mutual pledges of service in the event of: captivity. 
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They now embraced in presence of the General, who was not 
displeased when he heard the little anecdote of their plighted 
frtendship. 


‘« General St. Cyr kindly permitted me to send an open letter to 
my commanding officer. He inquired where my father was, and 
smiled when I said that he had still one foot in Russia, but that 
the other was raised in order that he might, in case of necessity, 
set himself down in England.—‘ Your father is right to take pre- 
cautions, but our Emperor is good,’ was the General’s answer.— 
Then turning to Massena, he said—‘ You will take care that our 
prisoner is well lodged, and above all, that he does not die of hun- 
ger.'—For the last part of this recommendation I was very thank- 
ful, as many of the gentlemen, I thought, looked as if they had 
been on short allowance for some weeks ; and in this conjecture I 
soon found I had not been deceived.” 


Now, all this has very much the air of a novel; but circum- 
stances may be coloured by a sentimental mind, and our author 
appears to view and to feel objects with all that sensitiveness of 
disposition so peculiar to his father’s writings. Led to the Je- 
suists’ Convent, our author had a cell allotted for his repose. 
It was guarded by a half-starved centinel. On the departure 
of young Massena, the monks were violent in execrating the 
French, less possibly for violating their rites, than for draining - 
their valuable cellars. He passed some days with the monks, en- 
joying the comfort of sitting with them at table twice a day—an 
advantage which, in his circumstances, could not have been re- 
paid by gold. During his stay at Polotzk, our author received 
many personal civilities from General St. C,~; but notwith- 
standing his private virtues, and his military talents, this officer 
was disliked by Bonaparte, because he was the descendant of 
an ancient and noble family. Tus impeded his promotion to 
the rank of Marshal, which otherwise would have been the re- 
ward of his meritorious services. At least so says the authority 
before us, and we are not disposed to cavil. 

On the sixth day, without any change of linen, and alive to 
this mishap, our author, with sixty other prisoners, was re- 
moved to their depét at Wilna. In their route, being otherwise 
wholly unprovided with sustenance, the party ransacked every 
garden and potatoe field they once entered, happy when they 
found a cabbage leaf or root of any description, which they 
mingled in a cooking pan common to all, and vegetated on its 
puny broth—rare comfort to reconcile the lot of adversity ! 


“The drum beat for our departure. We proceeded sorrow- 
fully onwards, and beheld on every side houses levelled with the 
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ground, trees cut down, and roads destroyed. But if our eyes 
were shocked by this spectacle, our olfactory organs had to en- 
counter a more offensive salutation ; for the dead bodies, both of 
men and horses, which we fell in with at every short distance, so 
infected the air, that we were frequently compelled to go a hun- 
dred paces out of our way to avoid them. The half-clothed priso- 
ners, who had before employed their hands in holding together the 
rags which hung about their bodies, now felt inclined to hold their 
noses also; and thus there frequently arose a combat between the 
feelings of shame and disgust, in which the latter remained in 
most cases victorious. 

“Towards evening we perceived, on the border of a lake, a 
large house, the roof of which was still remaining; and our 
conductor surprised us with the welcome announcement, that we 
were now near our object. Oppressed with hunger and fatigue, I 
threw myself upon the steps which led to the door; and, according 
to Pineda’s assurance, my countenance displayed a most melan- 
choly expression. The poor prisoners were marched into the 
court-yard, and lodged in an out building, which in | etter times 
had given shelter to cows. The prudent lieutenant caused every 
hole to be blocked, and surrounded the stable with sentinels. When 
the sergeant reported that all was arranged, he received, to my 
great astonishment, an order to kill two oxen, and to distribute a 
pound of bread and a glass of brandy to each man. ‘ How!’ ex- 
claimed I doubtfully, and with a hearty wish to !:e contradicted, 
‘do you think there is any thing besides grass and water to be 
found in this place ?’/—* No,’ answered Pineda, with much cool- 
ness; ‘ this order is merely a matter of form, because the blank 
columns in the marching billet, under the head Supplies, must be 
filled up.—In this manner we had long to contend with fate, and 
to live upon form.” 


Just before the party reached Wilna, they had the good for- 
tune to stumble on an itinerant Israelite with a pig and a cask 
of brandy. This was not the moment for courtesy to display its 
blandishment. In vain did the poor Jew roar out “* Robbery! 
Murder !’’—the law of nature was paramount to all artificial 
institutes, and the treasure was fairly portioned among the half- 
starved expectants. Ai fire, to be sure, was kindled to dress the 
pig, but hunger was too impatient, and it was devoured nearly 
raw. On the fourteenth day they reached their destination. 
Our author washed his crawling shirt, and slept without it. 
His boots were in tatters, and his stockings had long before de- 
serted from his service; but he was content, remembering 
that the ancient Roman warriors appeared at public processions 
with naked feet. When the prisoners were drawn up in rank, 
their number only amounted to twenty-four, so that more than 
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thirty were missing. Here our author was treated with indul- 
gence by the commandant. 


«« My greatest want was now supplied by a generous stranger, a 
M. Anderson, who himself did not appear to possess much super- 
fluity. He saw me passing in the street, and observing the dis- 
tressed state of my dress, sought out my quarters, and with much 
delicacy offered me a couple of shirts. He afterwards introduced 
me to his wife, and I was invited to visit them in the evenings. 

«« On the third day of my residence in Wilna, the news of the 
battle of Moschaisk arrived, very much exaggerated. The Rus- 
sian army was completely destroyed. The loss was said to be 
50,000 killed, and 30,000 prisoners, including 20 generals, and 
2,000 inferior officers, with 150 pieces of cannor. A great ilumi- 
nation was ordered ; fellows who had got drunk in celebrating 
the victory lay about the streets, and the Poles carried their heads 
very high. The Jews alone distinguished themselves for their 
fidelity ; they held a fast of ten days, prayed for the Russians, and 
got cudgelled by the Poles. A brilliant transparency of a French 
eagle was exhibited in the illumination ; but when the annihilated 
Russian army entered Wilna victoriously in the December follow- 
ing, another head was with a praiseworthy economy given to the 
eagle, which was lighted up again for the Russians. The addition 
was, however, obvious; and.the Jews, now triumphing in their 
turn, having pointed it out to the Russians, the transparency was 
levelled by a shower of stones.” 


Polish patriotism is stated to be very inimical to good manners, 
insomuch that they made the sufferings of the Russians objects 
of their laughter and ridicule. And why should they not, we 
would ask? Did not Russian tyranny bereave them of their 
dearest rights, and reduce arace of high-spirited human beings 
to a state of abject slavery? It is a curious species of casuistry 
that obstinately reasons on one side of the question ; but our tra- 
veller was very young, and wholly unconscious, it would seem, 
of the applicability of his concluding line on leaving Wilna. 
‘* Our retinue resembled that of an exiled prince, to whom none 
but the court fool remained faithful.” 

Iil-fated Poland! thy miseries have long been recorded in 
the sensibilities of every heart that throbs with humanity, and 
shrinks from the contemplation of sovereign injustice ! 


** When leagu’d Oppression pour’d to northern wars 
Her whisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars, 
Wav'd her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Peal’d her loud drum, and twang’d her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o’er her van, 


Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 
* * * ® * # 
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Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shriek’d—as Kosciusko fell!” 
CAMPBELL, 


The progress of those miseries inseparable from the situation of 
our author, are pleasingly relieved by well-told anecdotes and 
sentimental gallantries. His heart dictates to his every action, and 
instructs us to believe him composed of very amiable attributes. 
From Wilna to Tilsit, the party travelled through an infected 
atmosphere. ‘The putrid bodies of dead horses strewed the 
road in thousands. This mortality was occasioned by the ca- 
valry troops feeding their horses with green corn, which they 
cut from the unripe fields in their emergency ; this produced 
excessive drought, and water occasioned sudden dissolution. 
During the next removal to Koningsberg, our author learned a 
confirmation of the fall of Moscow—an event that did not 
lessen his melancholy reflections ; and in this mood of despon- 
dency he reached Berlin, and thence proceeded tu Mentz. 

At Naumburgh, young Kotzebue learned that his grandmo- 
ther, whom he had never seen, and who was nearly eighty years 
of age, resided at Weimar, a short distance. The command- 
ant, being informed of this, displayed great sensibility of cha- 
racter.—‘** As soon as your guard is asleep,”’ said he in a whis- 
per, “ we may get into a sledge, drive to Weimar, and return 
here by day-break.” This delicate compliment was joyfully 
accepted. ‘The interview is full of interest, and was inter- 
rupted by a messenger from the Grand Princess, commanding 
young Kotzebue to her presence. 


«« My heart throbbed when one of her ladies conducted me to 
her apartment, and I only waited for the entrance of the Princess. 
She received me with the. most amiable condescension. Her fine 
features bore evident traces of the grief she had suffered for the 
fate of her unhappy country. The style ia which she expressed 
herself was simple and unaffected ; but what a heart, what a soul 
animated every word she uttered ! When she mentioned the burn- 
ing of Moscow, her voice faltered, and tears bedewed her pale 
cheek. Iexpressed my hopes of the advance of Wittgenstein’s 
corps, and the Princess listened to me with much satisfaction. The 
hereditary Prince her husband, who then entered the room, ho- 
noured me with similar condescension and kindness. 

*« The last words which this divine Princess addressed to me 
will ever remain engraven on my memory.—‘ Too long,’ said 
she, ‘ have J deprived your grandmother of your company. I wish 
you a good journey. Acquaint the rest of the prisoners how sin- 
cerely I regret not having seen them at Weimar. You are the 
first that I have seen from my country since the late unfortunate 
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events. I have ordered my secretary to give you a sum of mo- 
ney, which I beg of you to distribute among your fellow-prison- 
ers; it is indeed far too little to supply all their wants, but it is 
given with a willing heart. Should you ever return in freedom to 
your native country, I entreat that you will all visit me, and the 
joy which I shall then experience will prove to you how deeply I 
deplore your present unhappy situation. Farewell!” 


Our author afterwards, at Erfurth, received four days leave 
of absence to be passed at Weimar with his good grandmother, 
during which period, the rumour of Bonaparte’s flight on the 
overthrow of the French army was whispered, and afterwards 
confirmed by his passing during the night in great haste through 
the town. Returning to Erfurth, he received a marching bil- 
let to proceed alone, on his parole of honour, to Mentz. We 
cannot omit the following anecdote :-— 


«In passing through Gotha, I was entertained in a most friendly 
manner by Herr Schenk and his lady, to whom I brought letters 
from Weimar. Inthe inn at which | stopped at Eisenach, I 
heard some warm conversation and argument about Napoleon's 
flight, and I was sorry to observe that he still had many partisans 
there. 

‘« T hada letter to the post mistress, a handsome young woman 
bornin Weimar. She told me, that as she was quietly knitting on 
the evening before, a man entered wrapped up in a large pelisse. 
He laconically wished her a good evening, and proceeded to warm 
his hands at the stove. Such visits were common, and she at first 
took no particular notice of him. He soon began, however, to 
make inquiries respecting the damage which had some time before 
been done by the blowing up of an ammunition-waggon, and 
asked whether those who suffered by the accident had received the 
money which the French Emperor ordered to be distributed among 
them? She related what she knew of the affair. He asked her 
whether she knew the Emperor? She answered she had only seen 
him transitorily. ‘Do you wish to see him ?’—‘ O yes!’ He then 
threw back his pelisse, with the cape of which his face was partly 
covered, and said, ‘ You see him now.’—The surprise of the post- 
mistress may be easily conjectured. She offered him some refresh- 
ment, which he declined. Meanwhile there was a loud noise at 
the door, where Caulincourt was caning the postilions for delaying 
to put to the horses. These gentlemen were on the point of re- 
turning him like for like, when the post-master, who recognised 
the Duke of Vicenza, ran to his assistance. In passing through 
the office, he found the Emperor paying compliments to his wife, 
and dissuading her from going to see what the noise was about. 
He went, however, to the door himself, put an end to the uproar, 
and then proceeded farther on his journey, after very politely 
taking leave of the post-master and post-mijstress. It was re- 
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ported at Eisnach, that he made the latter a present of a valuable 
ring.” 


At length our author arrived at Paris, on which he makes 
some remarks, but his continuance there was soon interrupted 
by the police, who compel his departure. He describes La 
Belle Limonadiere, at the Caffé des milles Colonnes, to be the 
most beautiful woman he ever beheld. She constantly wears 
diamonds worth 30,000 francs. At Soissons, the treatment of 
the prisoners is thus described :-— 


«© When the prisoner announced himself to the commandant, he 
took an oath similar to that which was required at Mentz, but 
with the addition, that he was not to go beyond half a league’s 
distance from the city. He then obtained free quarters for three 
days, but without any allowance for provisions. At the expiration 
of that period, he was to be lodged, at his own expense, in the 
house of one of the inhabitants, and, if he could afford it, to pay 
for his own board. A general received 150 francs monthly, a 
colonel 100, a lieutenant-colonel and major 75, a captain 50, anda 
lieutenant or ensign 29. The serjeants and privates were best 
provided for, being allowed bread and meat besides their pay, and at 
least secured against starving. It will be observed from this state- 
ment, that a general was placed above want, that a colonel could 
live tolerably well, that a lieut.-colonel and major could with diffi- 
culty exist, and that the subaltern officers were miserable. It is 
true, that 29 francs were sufficient to pay for their board ; but how 
eould they provide themselves with linen, clothes, and boots? 
During the first few months, whilst we all possessed some remains 
of clothing, we were tolerably comfortable ; but, in the course of 
time, our feet and elbows remained without covering. Soissons 
isan opulent city, containing six thousand inhabitants, yet none of 
them took compassion on our distress.” 


Added to which, the conduct of the inhabitants was so un- 
feeling, that they called the poor prisoners who were seen glid- 
ing about the streets like ghosts, *‘ des veritables malheureux,” 
and left them to their fate. The weather was intensely cold, 
and fuel so dear, as to be wholly out of their calculation. Sois- 
sons, in ancient times, under ‘* Louis le Debonnaire,” was a 
royal residence. he river Aisne divides the town into two 
unequal parts, winding through a superb valley. Soissons is 
situated in an extensive plain, circled with vine-covered hills, 
and branching towards dine long valleys, which is beautifully 
picturesque. The peasants of France are described to be much 
more ignorant than those of Russia, and are, moreover, ava- 
ricious and insolent in the extreme. Our author passed eight 
mouths much more at his ease than the companions of his cap. 
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tivity. He domesticated in the family of Doctor Letierce, who 
treated him like one of themselves. Through their friendly 
intervention, he was enabled to accompany them on a tour to 
Paris, to be present on the 15th August, 1813, at a grand 
national celebration of Napoleon’s birth-day. 


** Next morning we repaired to the Tuilleries, where an im- 
mense concourse of people had assembled. It was understood that 
the Empress would that day attend mass in the church of Notre 
Dame. Every one thronged to the court-yard, to get a sight of 
her ; and it was easy to read in their eyes the events which were 
passing with the army ; for though the newspapers were for the 
most part silent, some ventured to hint that the Russians had 
broken the armistice. The Empress at last appeared : her air was 
melancholy and downcast, and a gentle bow of the head was the 
only return she made to the warm acclamations with which she 
was greeted. This excited a disagreeable sensation among the 
people, and led them to suspect that all was notright. The crowd 
then hastened to the garden, and appeared to forget the sorrowful 
looks of the Empress, whilst they gazed at the little King of 
Rome. He was riding on the terrace in a carriage drawn by two 
goats, and kissed his hands to the populace as he drove along. 
His little aid-de-camp followed him, dressed in a hussar uniform, 
The King is a pretty little boy, with fair hair, and a pair of large 
blue eyes.” 


During the festival, the Empress, who was to have presided 
at a tournament, suddenly set out for St. Cloud. Her with- 
drawing was considered a mark of disrespect to the people, 
but the politicians more shrewdly suspected the loss of a 
battle. 


«« Though the Erench kept the battle of Leipsick very secret, or 
rather talked of it as a victory, yet the preparations in the depart- 
ments, and even Bonaparte’s sudden arrival in Paris, plainly indi- 
cated that all the Te Deums had been sung for nothing. On these 
occasions, popular opinion was freely expressed, and the number 
of reproaches uttered against Napoleon was incalculable ; but it 
would not have been safe for any foreigner to join in the abuse 
whieh was. unsparingly lavished on him; and this was certainly 
laudable in the French. It may be safely asserted, that no mer- 
chant, citizen, or peasant, was at this time favourable towards the 
Emperor ; it follows, therefore, that three-fourths of the people 
disliked his government.” 


These events are too well known to need our comment. At 
the close of November, 1813, the depét of prisoners was re- 
moved to Dreux, twenty miles beyond Paris. This was a pain- 


Crit. Rey. Vor. Ill. April, 1816. 2X 
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ful change to our author, who had formed an affectionate at- 
tachment for the amiable family whose benevolent attentions 
had robbed captivity of its sting. He had, however, the good 
fortune to revisit the French capital, while the remainder of 
his fellow-prisoners passed by the gate of St. Denis without 
entering Paris. The fugitive Napoleon had by this time ar- 
rived, and was satirized by lampoons, which, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the guards, were posted up on the very walls of 
the Tuilleries. It is true, by dismissing the Legislative Body, 
the Emperor increased the number of his slaves, but he thereby 
diminished that of his friends. The new year beamed on 
the Russian prisoners with indefinite expectations of some un- 
expected good fortune. At length they learned that the allies 
had crossed the Rhine, and were advancing towards Paris. 
Soissons was on the eve of being stormed, but young Kotzebue 
magnanimously resolved on the protection of the Letierce fa- 
mily, which he effected by a stolen march from Dreux to Sois- 
sons, with a letter of protection from General Tschitikoff, in the 
event of the Russians entering that town. This chivalrous 
act of gratitude cost him dear. He was missed during a five 
days absence, and a formal return thereof was sent to Paris. 
At his return, therefore, he was sent under an escort of two 
gendarmes to the Minister of Police at Paris, who committed 
him to prison to be treated like a felon. His good fortune still, 
however, pursued him. The goaler was a worthy man, and 
granted him every indulgence. Towards the middle of Febru- 
ary, our author was sent under a guard to St. Malo, where the 
“* Coquin de Russe” was confined with malefactors; and his 
misfortunes experienced little amelioration till the memorable 
4th of April, when his prison doors were thrown wide, and he 
was saluted with the joyful exclamation of—‘* You aRE FREE! 
—Vive 1z Ro1r!—Vive v’Emperreor ALEXANDRE!” The 
Russians had entered the proud capital of France ! 


*‘ IT shall ever regard as one of the happiest moments of my 
life, that in which I again saw Doctor Letierce’s family. They 
declared they were indebted for their safety to the letter which 
I conveyed to them. General Witzingerode, and my good 
uncle, General Rosen, paid full respect to the recommendation 
of their unfortunate: fellow-soldiers; may Heaven reward them 
for it!—This information amply indemnified me for all my past 
sufferings.” 


The change of public opinion which must have taken place 
at this extraordinary event, reminds us of an anecdote of Alex- 
ander the Great, who in traversing a city which had just sur- 
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rendered to his arms, found the ‘people employed in tearing 
down a national statue, to hang it in effigy as a compliment to 
their conqueror. Turning to his son, Alexander said—** Vides 
mi fili, quam leves discrimen pastibulum inter et statuam.” 

To conclude—This narrative is really pleasing—often af- 
fecting. We pursue a youth full of heroism, full of patriotism 
and ardour, and full of sensibility, ranging from one degrada- 
tion to another, yet always accompanied by a guardian genius, 
who softens the rigours of his fate. The translation is very 
creditable ; and we think the sentimental reader will take pleax 


sure in now and then dropping a precious tear on Henry Kot- 
zebue’s adventures ! 








Art. IlI.— The Rejected Pictures, &c. with descriptive Sketches of the 
several Compositions by some ci-devant and other Cognoscenti: (be- 
ing a Supplement to the Royal Academy Catalogue of 1815.) To 
which are added, a few of the secret Reasons for their Rejection, by a 


distinguished Member of the Hanging Club. 8vo. Pp. 112. Kirby, 
1815. 


Review a Reviewer! Umph !—Or, in a more technical 
phrase, ‘* diamond cut diamond.”—No; for diamonds shed a 
brilliancy around them; whereas the light of our artist is a 
mere ignis fatuus—the dazzle of an imperfect moonbeam, wav- 
ing on the surface of a flood of gall. We love not the Tarta- 
rian element, but delight to sport with a rippling stream that 
laves its banks from casualimpurities. Having no correspond- 
ing malignities therefore to attack this satirist withal, we will 
expose rather than oppose the spirit of the device that emblazons 
his hostile banners. 


<< 


‘The devil finds some mischief still 
For idle folks to do.” 


The Preface announces, that, in order to prevent any impro- 
per reception of works whose exclusive merit, probably, is re- 
stricted to the personal vanity of the artist, or to the flattery of 
his friends, the Royal Academy appoint a certain number of its 
members to delegate the arrangement of their annual exhibi- 
tion. These Gentlemen are called, from their office, the 
‘© Hanging Committee.” Much mortified vanity must be the 
consequence of this partial acceptation of presented pictures, 
and if we had not to complain more deeply it would be well. 
But it is offensive to the dignity of an emulative national com- 
petition in the arts, to sacrifice talents to caprice, or to a worse 
motive. ‘ An existing and rival exhibition,” continues our 
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authority, could never have boasted its only piece of sculpture, 
that graceful and tender monument, if the door of the Academy 
had been open wider by manly impartiality.” This fact hav- 
ing led the compiler of this catalogue into minute inquiries, he 
found that rejected pictures presented so many singular consi- 
derations, either with regard to their subjects, or to the causes 
of their rejection, that he resolved on submitting a “‘ Catalogue 
Raisonnée’’ before the public, elucidated by quotations from 
a variety of ci-devant critics whom he denominates Cognoscent?. 
As the Editors of the Edinburgh and Critical Reviews are as- 
sociated in his splendid groupe, we submit their portraits to the 
candour of the public. 


38. Portrait of Mr. J—s, Editor of the E——h Review. 


** To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent devil of wit.” 

** Let there be gall enough in thy ink, though thou write with 
a goose-pen—no matter.” 

** ] warrant there's vinegar and pepper in’t.”’ SHAKSPBARE. 


132. Portrait of the Editor of the Cr—t—l R——w. 


«© On croiroit, & vous voir dans vos libres caprices 
Discourir en Caton des vertus et des vices, 

Décider du mérite et du prix des auteurs, 

Kt faire impunément la lecon aux docteurs, 

Qu’ étant seul & couvert des traits de la satire, 

Vous avez tout pouvoir de parler et d’écrire, 

Mais moi, qui dans le fond sais bien ce que j’en crois, 

Qui compte tous les jours vos defauts par mes doigts, 

Je ris quand je vous vois, si foible et si sterile 

Prendre sur vous le soin de réformer la ville.” Borieav. 


We proceed to a view of a certain residence in Manchester- 
square, &c. &c. 
* ubi letus 
Una mente confluit cetus, 
Nescit locus lachrymare, 
Nescit hospes osculari, 
Facit in amoris testem 
Anser vel Gallina festum.” Drunken Barnaby. 


42. Portrait of Field Marshal the Duke of W—U—n. 


** He knows that the hazards of battles, not the pomp of cere- 
monies, are soldiers’ best theatres ; and strives to gain reputation, 
not by the multitude, but by the greatness of his actions.”— He 
understands in war there is no mean to err twice; faults, therefore, 
he pardons none. Besiege him never so strictly, so long as the air 
is not cut from him, his heart faints not. He hath learned as well 
to make use of a victory, as to get it; and in pursuing his enemy, 
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like a whirlwind carries all before him.”—‘* Hasty and over- 
much heat he accounts the step-dame to all great actions that will 
not suffer them to thrive: if he cannot overcome his enemy by 
force, he does it by time. He thinks wary is neverto be given over 
but on one of these three conditions—an assured peace, absolute 
victory, or an honest death.” OVERBURY. 


45. The ‘« Canaille’”’ of C—lt—n H—e. 
** D’un maitre effeminé corrupteurs politiques, 
Plongeoient dans les plaisirs ses langueurs létargiques. 
Tyrans voluptueux qui regnoient sous son nom.” 
VoLTAIRE. 


60. A Representation of the Temple of Concord, the Pagoda, the Bal- 
loon, the Sea-Fight on the Serpentine River, and fifty-seven most 
remarkable Fireworks; as exhibited on the Grand National and 
Royal Jubilee, August 1, 1814; from the original Sketches of Sir 
W, C—gr—e. 

** Art thou good at these kickshaws, knight !” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


61. Head of Mr. C—k—r. 


** Ineptus 
Et jactantior hic pauld est.” 








«© Neque enim concludere versum 
Dixeris esse satis.” Horace. 


72. Miniature of the Right Hon. G—e C—n—g, Embassador Extra- 
ordinary. 


*¢ An embassador is a man sent to lie abroad for the benefit of 
his country.” Sir H. Worrton. 


** This gent-man hath a par’lous head.” Jonson. 


* On parle peu, quand la vanité ne fait pas parler.” 
RocHEFOUCAULT. 


77. Portrait of L—h H—t, Esq. Editor of the Examiner. 
“« There is myself, videlicet, myself.” SHAKSPEARE, 


101. Portrait of S—r F. B—rd—t, Bart. 
“ A fallen angel.” MILTON. 


107. Portrait of Mr. F—tzg—ld, the Poet. 


— Un vain caprice, un bizarre humeur 
Pour mes péches, je crois, me fit devenir rimeur.” 
BoiLeavu, 
108. The Effigy of a celebrated aged Banker; painted for L—y 
B—rd—t. 


‘* The man is an insufficient hysband.”’ 
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*‘Oh manhood! where art thou! what have I come to? a 
woman's toy at these years! Death! a bearded baby for a girl to 
dandle! Oh dotage, dotage !” ConGREVE, 

130. Portrait of L—d E—k—e, painted in 1800. 
———“ Faith that is 1—What I? 
I per se, I, great I.” Joun Davies or HeRerorp. 
184. Miniature of a fashionable Clergyman, 


‘a fine quick fellow, and an excellent barber of prayers.” 
JONSON. 





We have made the foregoing extracts, not from their ele- 
gance, but in compliment to their brevity. There are three 
subjects, however, in this catalogue which we consider as 
claiming some merit.—No. 146. The design of a monument to 
commemorate the public services of the late Lord Nelson; to 
be erected in the sea at Yarmouth, near the shore of his native 
county. This subject is elucidated with the taste of an artist.— 
No. 178. The Descent of Ulysses into Hell. This picture is 
an allegorical representation of M. Talleyrand at an early pe- 
riod of the French revolution—a man who may be said to 
have modelled himseif upon the energies and habits which cha- 
racterise the rulers of Pandemonium.—No. 189. The Fall of 
Icarus—a very pointed satire on the “ Diversions of Purley.” 
From the specimens before our readers, however, they may 
learn to appreciate the merit as well as talent of the artist, 
whom we finally celebrate in a quotation of his own—‘‘ Comme 
c’est le caractére des grands esprits de faire entendre en peu de 
paroles beaucoup de choses; les petits esprits, au contraire, 
ont le don de beaucoup parler, et de ne rien dire.” 

RocHEFOUCAULT. 
“« T’'ll answer to that.” SHAKSPEARE. 








Art. [V.—Tracts relative to the Island of St. Helena, written during 
a Residence of five Years, by Major-General ALEXANDER BEATSON, 
late Governor, &c.; illustrated with Views, engraved by Mr. William 
Daniell from the Drawings of Samuel Davis, Esq. 4to. Pp. 380. 
G. and W, Nicol, 1816, 


Turse tracts abound in very general local information on the 
mineral and vegetable productions, soil, and climate of an iso- 
lated settlement, that prior to the transportation of Bonaparte, 
claimed little interest with the public, The removal thither of 
that fallen personage, has awakened curiosity to be informed on 
the subject. St. Helena being a convenient watering-place 
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for shipping on the voyage to India, was considered a mere 
garrisoned rock, to which persons of desperate fortunes adven- 
tured on commercial speculation, precariously and scantily sup- 
ported. But the General assures us, that however usually it 
may have been supposed that St. Helena was a rocky unpro- 
ductive island, mostly devoid of soil, scarcely swpplied with 
water, and subject to severe and unusual droughts, abounding 
with rats, and wholly incapable of extensive cultivation or im- 
provement, the reverse is actually the fact. Impressed, indeed, 
with this misrepresentation of the seat of his government, the 
General on his arrival resolved, by a systematic investigation of 
the island, either to confirm or invalidate these reigning preju- 
dices. In process of time, his meritorious labours were re- 
warded with a conviction, that many parts of St. Helena, so far 
from being desolate and barren, were pre-eminently fertile 
that the island abounded in facilities to cultivate grain and vege- 
tables, as well as to raise valuable plantations of fruit and tim- 
ber trees. In attempting, says the General, to introduce im- 
provements in an island where the arts of agriculture* were 
little understood—where lands were cultivated by manual 
labour, without the aid of animals, and where prejudice in 
favour of old customs were strong, it was obvious there could 
be no hope of amendment without the evidence of successful 
examples. 


‘« It was therefore necessary to have recourse to experiments. 
Ploughs and other implements were introduced ; the labouring 
population was increased by the introduction of about three hun- 
dred Chinese; and an improved system of husbandry was carried 
on, under the direction of an experienced Norfolk farmer. But it 
was a long time before the generality of the islanders would even 
look at these improvements. They regarded them as ‘ mere fool- 
ishness ;’ said ‘ they might do very well in England ; but that in‘a 
mountainous country, the plough could never answer ; that their 
forefathers had done very well with the hoe, and they saw no use 
or necessity for these new things.’ 

“« At length, however, when they did perceive the facility with 
which extensive fields were broken up, the rapidity with whieh 
they were prepared by the plough, and the excellent-crops of pota- 
toes and corn that were raised, they acknowledged the superiority 
of English farming, and many of the most respectable soon after- 
wards followed the example.” 





* The present memoir is confined to detail subsequent to 1807: for prior 
information, consult Brooke’s History of St. Helena (1808), which is drawa 
from the most authentic sources, and is replete with accurate information.. 
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To aid the new light thus offered to the contemplation of a 
peasantry bigotted to the habits of their forefathers, the Gene- 
ral prepared short Agricultural Essays, explanatory of the prin- 
ciples as well as of the advantages of his new system of husban- 
dry, which, for general information were regularly published, 
Thirty of these essays will be found in the work. They are 
simply constructed, but admirably suited to develope progres- 
sive information to the understanding of the landholder. 

Mr. Bryan Edwards, in his valuable History of Jamaica, 
contends, that by ploughing, instead of manually holing a sugar 
plantation, the labour to the negroes is reduced one-twentieth 
part. We have seen the process in the West Indies of manu- 
ally holing to plant sugar cane, and the exertion is extreme: 
the negroes work in rows of thirty or more, and each hole is 
dug several feet deep. This change must be a great relief to 
bodily fatigue ; but from the personal knowledge we have ac- 
quired of negro obstinacy to ancient usage, we feel that the 
General had undertaken an Herculean labour. It is true, that 
fourteen or fifteen years prior to his experiments, the abolition 
of the Slave-trade had in a degree given freedom to mind as 

well as to person, and that circumstances might expand the 
understanding, and create an emulation for improvement. At 
St. Helena, the black population from 1803 to 1812, had 
increased 148 from a stock of 1,539 men, women, and 
children. 

The island of St. Helena is distant 1,200 from the coast of 
Africa, 1,800 from South America, 600 from the Isle of Ascen- 
sion, and 1,200 from Tristan d’Acunha and Gough’s Island. 
Its elevation above the water measures 104 miles long, 62 
broad, and 28 in circumference. Some writers ascribe the for- 
mation of this island to subterranean operations, which have 
elevated it above the surface of the ocean; while others, com- 
paring the exterior with the interior parts, attribute its singular 
outward appearances to the devastations of an earthquake, 
which have left this remnant of a large island. The General 
imagines the latter to be the more probable conclusion; and 
yet it is notorious that islands have emerged from the sea. He 
notes, that in 1707 three or four islands were, by some violent 
convulsion, produced in the most southerly part of the Archi- 
pelago ; the largest of them is called Santorini, and is ten 
leagues in circumference. In space, therefore, the prodigy 
might assimilate Santorini with St. Helena; but in substamce 
they materially differ, the former being a rock of pumice stone, 
scarcely covered with a few inches of earth; on the other hand, 
numerous strata are discoverable towards the north end of Lad- 
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der-hill, rising from the base tothe summit 600 feet above the 
level of the sea;—strong presumptive proof that this huge 
mass, which extends several hundred yards to the westward, 
has been formed by a long series of floating lava. Many philo- 
sophical arguments are adduced in support of this belief, and 
authorities quoted. 


«* The most plausible arguments in support of Mr. Forster's opi- 
nion, ‘ St. Helena has undergone a great and total change from a vol- 
cano and earthquake, which perhaps sunk the greatest part of it in the 
sea,’ may be adduced from the circumstance of the Great Wood, 
now called the Plain of Long Wood and Dead Wood. 

* This plain, comprising 1,500 acres of fine land, is elevated 
2,000 feet above the sea, and slopes gently towards the south- 
east. In former times it was covered with wood, and was there- 
fore called ‘ The Great Wood.’ So late as the year 1716, there 
were many trees upon it: but in 1724, the old trees had mostly 
fallen ; and as goats and hogs were at that time suffered to range, 
all the young trees were devoured. It appears also by the official 
records that the trees were, unexpectedly, some years after suc- 
ceeded by indigenous wire grass,* which now spreads over its 
whole extent. 

* How this extensive and beautiful plain could have escaped in 
a general devastation, is a question not easily to be solved. Its 
gentle slope, and smooth and even surface, and its fertility, pre- 
sent so striking a contrast to all the surrounding parts, that one 
might be disposed to believe it a remnant of primitive land, which 
has remained, untouched and unshaken, amidst all those dreadful 
convulsions which have agitated and overturned every thing in its 
vicinity : or it might, with some plausibility, be considered a part 
of ‘ those countries where the earth appears in a rude state— 
— every place capable of producing trees is totally covered with 
wood.’ + ns 

«* About a mile and a half to the eastward of Long Wood 
House, there are the remains of many gum-wood trees. Nothing 
is left but the roots and a few inches of bark. Wherefore, it seems 
highly probable that the Great Wood may have been of much 
larger extent ; and that it also covered the flat piece of land be- 
tween Long Wood and the sea: in this case, the whole of the 
Great Wood must have occupied a space of not less than two thou- 
sand acres. 





* On the consultation dated the 4th March, 1724, it is stated that grass was 
well grown on the Great Wood—and the Government ordered cattle to be pas- 
tured there: buton the 11th of the same month it was further stated, that this 
information was not correct, and the cattle were accordingly ordered to be 
removed. These are curious facts, since they trace the changes which this 
remarkable spot of land has undergone: for now, this formerly naked plain 
(after the trees had fallen) is covered with a fine sward, and is become the 
finest piece of pasture on the island. + Buffon. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. Ill. April, 1816. 2Y 
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«It seems to me that the circumstances of this plain may be of 
some importance to the science of geology ; because it affords a 
curious and singular contrast and comparison with every other 
part of the island. If such a comparison were undertaken by a 
skilful geologist, it might lead to some valuable discoveries, or 
at least plausible deductions—not merely concerning the original 
formation of St. Helena, but of islands in general.” 


In this plain, now the territory of Bonaparte, the plough, as 
we learn, might range over at least 1,200 fertile acres. The 
soil is excellent, and in many places of great depth. In an 
attempt some years ago to find water in a ravine many feet be- 
neath the surface of the plain, a pit was dug eighty feet deep, 
which exhibited throughout a fine soil composed of mould and 
pliable clay. Other experiments have been made with simi- 
lar results. In short, it will be seen from a variety of evidence 
contained in this work, ‘* the barren rock” of St. Helena 
contains from 2,000 to 3,000 acres of fine arable land, not in- 
ferior in production of wheat and every other grain, and of 
——- and of all sorts of esculents, to the very best lands in 

urope: add to this, the farmer has a certainty of two seasons 
of rain, and two harvests in the year. Notwithstanding these 
proofs, however, that the finest parts of the interior are the 
remnants of primitive land; yet many other parts betray evi- 
dent traces of terrible convulsion. The ‘* Devit’s PuncH 
Bow ,” so called from its being an immense circular hollow, is 
partly surrounded by barren conical hills. This phenomenon 
comprehends 1,000 yards from east to west, 700 across, and 
about 250 in depth. It extends nearly from Halley’s Mount 
to Long Wood. The prospect to an ambitious mind cannot be 
very alluring from Long Wood, as the coast is on all sides 
formed by stupendous and almost perpendicular cliffs, rising 
to the height of from 600 to more than 1,200 feet. The prin- 
cipal accessible inlets are, St. James’s Town, Rupert’s Bay, 
Lemon Valley, and Sandy Bay ; all these have been strongly 
fortified. Several reefs of rocks, called ledges, jut out to the 
distance of two to four miles; others are detached, some com- 
mencing at half a mile or more; and one in particular, called 
“* New Ledge Fishing Bank,”’ is in its outer edge or extremity 
not less than nine miles distant from the coast; the soundings 
at the further part are from 45 to 70 fathoms. 

Domestic fowls of all countries thrive at St. Helena; inde- 
pendently of which, there are peacocks, Guinea-fowls, phea- 
sants, partridges, doves, parraquets, Java sparrows, canaries, 
and avardavats, all of which have evidently been imported. 
There are rabbits, but no hares. The ** wikE-BIRD”’ alone is 
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of that description which cannot be supposed to have been 
imported. In appearance, size, and habits, it resembles the 
common sand-lark frequently seen on the shores of Europe; 
its legs are remarkably thin and long, which enable it to run 
with uncommon swiftness; the legs are of a greenish colour, 
the body and wings grey, breast white, eyes large, and bill mo- 
derately long. It is shy in its nature, and does not possess 
those powers of flight which could have brought it from Ame- 
rica or from Africa. 

We forbear to enter into a discussion of the geology or 
mineralogy of St. Helena, but recommend these objects to the 
amateur; not as proofs of science in the author, but as speci- 
mens of indefatigable research, opening a field to the naturalist 
or the chemist to descant upon the physical properties of this 
forlorn island. 


“* The climate of St. Helena is perhaps the mildest and the most 
salubrious in the world, and is remarkably congenial to the hu- 
man feelings. Neither too hot nor cold, it preserves throughout 
the year that medium temperature which is always agreeable. 
This temperature, however, varies considerably according to the 
elevation of theland. At Plantation-house, the range of the ther- 
mometer during the year, when kept in the same place, was only 
from 61° to 73°. At Long Wood, although at the same height 
above the sea, it was generally 3° lower: proceeding no doubt 
from the situation being more exposed to the south-east trade 
wind. In James’s Town it is generally 5° to 7° higher than at 
Plantation-house. 

*« These are the temperatures within doors. In the open air at 
Plantation-house, the thermometer sometimes falls to 62°, which 
happens between June and September; and in this winter season 
(if it may be so called), the inhabitants living in the country find 
it necessary, or at least comfortable, to make use of fires in their 
rooms. Thus, it will be perceived, there is a diversity of climate ; 
so that a person residing in James's Town, in the warm season, 
may pass, within the short space of an hour, from the medium 
temperature of India, to that of the spring or summer months in 
England. This has been found beneficial to valetudinarians from 
India, who occasionally resort to the island; some of whom have 
been restored to perfect health after a few months residence in this 
salubrious climate. 

“© The late Governor Brooke assured me, that during the period 
of his government, a gentleman arrived from England who had 
been long suffering under a pulmonic consumption. He seemed 
to be in what is generally termed the last’ stage of that disorder 
(this to medical men may appear doubtful): he was extremely 
reduced, and apparently beyond recovery. After residing only three 
months, he was completely restored, returned to his native coun- 
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try, and continued in the enjoyment of health for many years after- 
wards.” 


There are many copious streams of pure and wholesome 
waters, which generally issue fromthe highest lands; and the 
General computes that not less than 10,000 tons of water are 
daily discharged from the different springs into the sea in dry 
weather. What beneficial effects might not be produced on 
agriculture by a skilful management of this bountiful gift from 
Heaven! ‘The meadows of Mr. Dunn are represented to vie 
with the best in England; his garden produces excellent 
grapes, peaches, apples, guavas, oranges, plantains, and other 
fruits, and all sorts of esculent vegetables. There are several 
fine gardens on the island. Miss Mason’s orchard is remark- 
ably productive, the apples of high flavour, and some measure 
sixteen inches in circumference. Other examples are cited to 
prove the capabilities of this barren island: it is, nevertheless, 
liable to visitations of severe drought, very fatal to the cattle as 
well as to vegetation. 

The General proceeds to treat of the indigenous and exotic 
plants found in the island, particularly of the salsola, a mari- 
time plant, which produces barilla in great abundance ; it grows 
spontaneously on all the exterior parts of the island, and to the 
distance of more than a mile from the sea, Different species of 
lichens are found on the rocks, and gum-wood trees, among 
which, as has been ascertained, is the orchal, so valuable in 
dying. The Palma Christi, yielding a fine castor-oil, grows in 
vast quantities, &c. We refer to an Appendix, containing an 
alphabetical list of plants, seen by Dr. Roxburgh, an eminent 
botanist, growing on the island of St. Helena in 1813-14. It 
is not, however, a complete catalogue of the vegetable kingdom 
on the island ;—the author enlarges on this subject. 


*« In regard to raising the prices of the island produce, no rea~ 
sonable grounds have ever existed. From taxes the inhabitants 
are wholly exempted. They are subject neither to poor rates nor 
tythes ; and they hold their lands at an extremely moderate rent, 
that is, from 1s. 6d. to 5s, or 6s. pér acre. The war taxes in Eng- 
land have not extended to this place, and which can only be felt, 
and that in avery trifling degree, upon woollen manufacture, 
and a few other Eutopean articles. The necessaries of life (beef 
and pork, flour and rice) had remained at the same prices since 
the year 1772!! From this period to 1808, the beef and pork, 
supplied from the Company's stores, had invariably been sold to 
the inhabitants, both white and black, at 4d. per pound, flour at 
24d., rice at a little more than 1d., and paddy* at 2d. per pound. 


* Paddy is rice in the husk, with which poultry and horses, &c, are fed. 
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Between the years 1800 and 1808, there being no restriction on: 
the issues of those articles from the public stores, the conse- 
quence was, that in this short period, the annual charges of the 
island had increased from £69,000 in 1800, to £157,000 in 1808, 
But, after having most clearly ascertained, by referring to the 
Company’s orders, that neither the low priees at which provisions 
were sold, nor the profuse issues from the public stores had ever 
been sanctioned by the Court of Directors, a reform was adopted, 
which, by its gradual operation, produced a reduction in the 
charges of the island, from £157,356 in 1808, to £104,880 im 
1812.” 


Since the Cape of Good Hope has become a British colony, 
it appears to have been considered a more suitable rendezvous 
for India shipping, notwithstanding St. Helena, from its situa- 
tion, is peculiarly adapted for their purposes. The fact is, that 
fresh meat, wines, and flour, are procurable at a cheaper rate at 
the Cape. But then, the shipping at anchor before St. Helena 
ride in uniform and moderate breezes ; whereas the latitude of 
the Cape is visited by tremendous gales at all seasons of the 
year ; consequently, the anchorage for a fleet is most unsafe. 

The natural strength of St. Helena, from its compact size 
and form, and its inaccessible coast, has been increased’ 
by the introduction of telegraphs, which are situated on the 
most commanding heights. These signal posts prevent alf 
possibility of surprise ; some of them are 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea; and they are so materially connected, and so 
spread all over the island, that no vessel can approach in any 
direction without being descried at the distance of sixty miles. 
His Majesty’s and the Company’s ships are all known by 
<* numbers” long, before they reach the island; and as no ships 
whatever are permitted to pass Banks’s Battery without send- 
ing a boat ashore, it must be evident there is no possibility of 
taking the island by surprise or stratagem. From the opera- 
tion of these telegraphs, orders. can be communicated through- 
out the island, either by day or night, with astonishing cele- 
rity: in short, the treops can be under arms at a moment’s 
warning—reinforcements can be sent to the points of attack or 
posts occupied, or any other military operation, directed simply 
by a code of signals. Nature has been so wonderfully profuse in 
giving strength to this place, that art has little to do ; inso- 
much, that out of twenty-eight miles of coast, the fortified 
lines of defence, collectively, do not exceed 850 yards. A mo- 
derate garrison, thus fortified, is equal to repel the most formi- 
dable attacks. Tracts on various subjects follow, explanatory 
of the domestic arrangements and internal economy of the 
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island, which cannot be read without considerable interest ; 
the whole illustrated by very valuable tables and systems of 
husbandry. 

Part II. details a mutiny that occurred at St. Helena in 1811. 
It was a most daring attempt to seize the person of the Gover- 
nor, and to subvert the government. The want of bread-corn 
was the pretended cause of dissatisfaction, which manifested 
itself to an alarming height on Sunday morning, the 22d De- 
cember; “ A hot dinner, and a bloody supper!” was written 
on the church walls; and on the Castle gates—‘“* This house 
to let on Christmas-day.”’ The privation complained of arose 
from one of those casualties inseparable from the situation of an 
island: they had been disappointed in the arrival of flour from 
England and from America, as well as of rice from India. But 
it will be remembered, that in the year 1795, when the corn 
crops failed in this country, families of the first distinction 
cheerfully submitted to a substitute. The mutineers sent in a 
proposal, that ‘‘ their grievances must be redressed, and a pro- 
mise given, that the soldiers should have regular issues of 
spirits from the stores:’’ the answer was—‘“* no terms would 
be granted to rebels, and that unless they instantly surren- 
dered, every man should be put to the sword.”—In conse- 
quence of this spirited resolution on the part of Government, 
six of the ringleaders were seized on the 25th December, and 
immediately hanged, by order of a court-martial. Discontent 
continuing to prevail, on the 26th, another court-martial as- 
sembled, at which three more mutineers were capitally con- 
victed—but one only was executed. At this awful ceremony, 
the whole of the garrison was drawn up on the lower parade— 
the prisoners led along the fronte#-the dead march was played ; 
and immediately after the culprit was turned off. This solem- 
nity made a strong impression ; the mutinous spirit was hum- 
bled, and subordination was effectually restored. 

This volume is illustrated by a geological plan and elevation 
of the island of St. Helena, and a variety of descriptive views 
from the drawings of Samuel Davis, Esq. and engraved by 
Mr. William Daniell. We offer to the indefatigable author 
our perfect admiration of the laudable manner in which he ful- 
filled his duty to his country as Governor of the island, as well 
as thank him for the pleasure he has afforded to us in the peru- 
sal of his work. 
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Art. V.—The Days of Harold; a Metrical Tale. By Joun Brn- 
JAMIN Rocers. London. Newman and Co. 1816. 


Tae last five-and-twenty years have given rise to the most 
extraordinary revolutions that the world ever witnessed in so 
short a space of time. Politics, morals, and religious opinions, 
have severally undergone changes so vast and important, that 
the imagination is dazzled and bewildered in their contempla- 
tion. Among other innovations, there is one which, as it 
affects the literature of our own country, is to us an object of 
greater moment than would occur to a common observer. We 
allude to a new species of poetry by a Scott, a Southey, a 
Byron, and a Wordsworth. The influence of polite learning 
over the manners of a nation has been so ably and repeatedly 
shewn, that it would be superfluous in us to pursue the in- 
quiry; neither have we any intention to enter here into a discus- 
sion upon the respective merits of the authors just mentioned, 
or to inquire whether fashion has prevailed over judgment in 
the indiscriminate applause bestowed upon their works—that 
question will be best decided by another generation. Whatever 
their faults or their excellencies may be, they have taken a 
strong hold of the public opinion, and, for the present at least, 
have ‘* pushed’’ our older poets ‘ off their stools.” A host of 
imitators, as might naturally have been expected, has arisen, 
among whom Mr. Rogers ‘ is by no means anxious to shun 
the imputation of having become the humble disciple of an 
eminent master of the present day ;’’ in other words, the work 
now before us is written after the manner of Walter Scott. But 
to constitute a successful imitator of that truly original writer, 
it is not sufficient that a poem be divided into cantos, and the 
story thrown several ages back, that the language be dressed in 
‘¢ antique ruff and bonnet,’’ and a display of antiquarian re- 
search in the notes, gathered from Camden, Dugdale, and 
Stow. There are three indispensible requisites necessary for 
such an undertaking, viz. genius, fancy, and taste; and we are 
much afraid that Mr. Rogers has not duly weighed his quali- 
fications for the task. With these preliminary observations, 
we proceed to give a general outline (for our limits will admit 
of no more) of ** The Days of Harold.” 

The poem consists of seven cantos, and relates the events 
that occurred in the middle of the eleventh century, com- 
mencing with the landing of an army of Danes and Norwa- 
a upon the shores of the Humber, headed by Joston, the 

rother of Harold, and concludes with the death of that vir- 
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tuous prince at the battle of Hastings. There is an episode in . 
aid of the main design, consisting of the loves of Edgar, son 
of the Earl of Mercia, and Emma, the daughter of Claymont, 
who inhabits a seat in the neighbourhood of Warwick Castle, 
then in the possession of Warwick’s father; the artifices of 
Edric to ruin Edgar in the estimation of the King; and the 
final triumph of Edgar, and his union with his beloved Emma. 
An Introduction in irregular metre is prefixed to the whole, of 
which the object is not very clearly defined. Of this poem can- 
dour herself will not admit of our speaking in terms of high 
commendation: the versification is generally loose, and fre- 
quently inaccurate. A few instances taken at random may 
suffice. 


«* The way by which he thus arose 
A subterraneous passage was. CanTo 1. 


* Now, by what happy fate am I 

Indulg’d thus unexpectedly, 

Again the duties to afford 

Of hospitality, my Lord ?” Canto 6. 


** But ere the tale thou dost begin, 

Take Peter to that dwelling in. 

* Ha! say ye so?’ the monarch said ; 

Their plans energic must be laid.’ " Canto 8, 


There are, however, passages of considerable merit to coun- 
terbalance these defects; and we close our review with a selec- 
tion of one of the numerous songs scattered through the poem, 
which song, in our opinion, is a favourable specimen of the 
whole composition. 


** Tf still the bitter cup I taste 
Contains a mis’ry for te-morrow, 
I'd drain it off with frantic haste, 
To know the yet untasted sorrow. 


** Uncertain fate that devious flies, 
The dire foreboder of the morrow, 
Kills present joy, and hope denies, 
That healing balm of certain sorrow. 


« Unveil that vista, Fate unkind! 

Through which we view the coming morrow, 
So fortitude may arm the mind, 

Or hope may sooth expected sorrow.” 
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Art. Vi.—VJulia of Ardenfield, a Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. Pp, 231— 
224. Law and Whittaker, 1816. 


Tuis is one of those light effusions which may be taken up 
with pleasure, and laid aside without regret. It is written in 
good language ; but the characters are in the usual namby- 
pamby stile of the Novelists of the day. We trust there are 
many Lords Bellamour among our young nobility, and but few 
Ladies Mortimer. This lady is raised from a menial state ; but 
cannot forget that * such things were.”’ 

Though from the title of this novel, the reader would imagine 
Julia Mortimer to be the heroine; we consider that of Lady 
Bellamour to be the most prominent. Her ladyship is of ex- 
alted rank, and adored by her lord; but being left her own 
mistress, with extensive inheritances, at an early age, she 
becomes self-witted, though highly accomplished ; and, treat- 
ing with scorn, the mild resolves of her husband, she rashly 
runs her course of dissipation, and finally deserts her home, her 
husband, and her children, with Sir Frederick 'Fravers, a pro- 
fessed libertine. Unfortunately, adultery is become too 
fashionably prevalent to give it importance as a vice, although 
we fear, from the present system of education among the 
higher classes, there are too many Ladies Bellamour, who flirt 
their giddy hours away, and then are seen no more. 

Julia Mortimer is the daughter of an officer, who, marrying 
without the consent of his father, ‘‘ a decayed baronet, but 
whose ancestry he maintained was of more antient date than 
the conquest,’’ is disinherited; and on the death of his adored 
wife, returns to his native country with his infant daughter: 
but oppressed by-disappointment, and harassed by pecuniary 
difficulties, soon follows her to the silent tomb, bequeathing 
Julia to the guardianship of his earliest friend Lord Bellamour. 
As a specimen of our author’s stile, and to give some idea of 
the character of this nobleman, we extract the last interview 
between him and Captain Mortimer. 


*© On the following day, Lord Bellamour accompanying him 
in the travelling-carriage of the latter, followed by a chaise with 
his servant, and the nurse, and little Julia, from whom he would 
on no consideration be separated, Captain Mortimer set out upon 
a journey, the fruitless effects of which were feared by all who 
saw the debility of his frame. On arriving at the place of desti- 
nation, the first care of Lord Bellamour was to procure commodious 
lodgings ; and Frederick was soon established in them, surrounded 
by every comfort which the kindly aid of friendship could contri- 
bute. A month passed away, during whuch his health experienced 
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no benefit; but the varying nature of his disorder alternately gave 
place to hope and fear. Not that Lord Bellamour entertained any 
hope of his ultimate recovery ; but he still believed that the awful 
period of his dissolution was as yet distant. His strength, how- 
ever, daily declined ; and it was now but seldom that he was able 
to leave the house. On the evening of a day in which his illness 
had been so much increased that he had not been able to leave 
his room, Lord Bellamour was summoned to attend his friend. 
He found him sitting in an easy-chair, with the little Julia on his 
knee. Though but a few hours had elapsed since he last saw 
him, Lord Bellamour was struck with the marked alteration in 
the countenance of Frederick. It was evident that his last hour 
was at hand. He felt sensible of it himself; and, motioning 
with his hand for his friend to draw near to him, and placing on 
his arm a hand already cold with the damps of approaching death, 
he besought him to hear his last request. With a voice often im- 
peded by emotion, he was proceeding to enumerate the many deeds 
of beneficence in which Lord Bellamour had proved to him the 
value and extent of his friendship; but the latter entreated him 
not to dwell upon that subject, but to tell him in what respect he 
could now serve him; adding, witha fond pressure of his hand, 
* You know, my dear Frederick, you are to me as a brother ; yes, 
dearer than a brother, if it be possible. Then speak without he- 
sitation ; be assured of my compliance with your wishes.’ 

** Unable to articulate, Frederick bent his head upon the face 
of his infant, and faintly said, ‘ This helpless babe, when I am 

one’ — 
at? It was unnecessary to add another word. The quick sensi- 
bility of Lord Bellamour entered at once into his thoughts. He 
took the little innocent from his arms, and pressed it to his bosom, 
* Oh! pardon, my friend,” he said, ‘ that I had not prevented 
all solicitude upon this subject. The painful idea that I could not 
call your thoughts to the future fate of this sweet babe, without 
awakening in your mind the remembrance of that awful moment 
I yet hope is not so near as you apprehend: this alone has been 
the cause of my not sooner declaring to you, that from henceforth, 
I take upon myself the sole care of the little Julia. This precious 
relic of one so well beloved, I claim for ever as my own. I give 
you my faithful promise, that in me she shall always find a friend, 
and a protector.’ 

« A gleam of rapture seemed for a moment to illumine the 
pallid countenance of Captain Mortimer. 

«« «This is indeed comfort.’ he feebly exclaimed ; then, with all 
the energy he could cellect, ‘O! inestimable Bellamour !' he 
said, ‘ receive my latest blessing. Most truly have you been to me, 
my companion, my guide, and my own familiar friend! May the 
Divine Goodness evermore bless and preserve my child and you. 
Receive, my precious babe, a father’s blessing.’ And so saying, 
he clasped her to his bosom ; and then restoring her to Lord Bel- 
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lamour, ‘ I give her now,’ he said, ‘as a last bequest, to one that 
will never forsake her.’ 

‘* Exhausted by his recent exertion, he now expressed his wish 
to be removed to his bed; and, when thither, he besought Lord 
Bellamour not to leave him : feeling convinced that ke had now but 
ashort time to live. He requested to have the attendance of a cler- 
gyman who had frequently visited him during his stay at Bristol. 
He came ; and read to him the service for the sick ; in which de- 
vout duty Lord Bellamour most fervently joined. The behaviour 
of Captain Mortimer, in this heart-searching moment, was indeed 
most proper and becoming; and Lord Bellamour had been fre- 
quently heard since to observe, that, in witnessing, in this early 
period of his life, the last moments of one almost as young, he 
learnt an instructive lesson, the beneficial effects of which he had 
many times experienced. After the performance of his religious 
duties, Frederick became more and more exhausted ; and towards 
the morning, with a faint struggle, he resigned an existence, which 
suffering and sorrow had long rendered painful. 


During Julia’s infancy she is consigned to the care of Mrs. 
Selwyn, residing in the village of Ardenfield, and at the age of 
nineteen, is, for the first time, introduced to Lady Bellamour. 


“«« On the evening preceding her departure, Julia put on her hat, 
and strolled down the village, with a view of taking a last farewell 
of every well-known and beloved object. How much does custom 
endear to us the most trifling object. Every cottage, as she viewed 
it with peculiar interest, claimed her attention ; and as she stopped 
at the doors of several of them, to say adieu to some of her aged 
pensioners, or to distribute some token of her bounty to the 
younger ones, her voice frequently faltered. There are few sen- 
sations of the mind more painfully oppressive than those which 
are excited by a separation from scenes familiarized to the view by 
early and intimate connection. ‘The natural tendency of the heart 
to create to itself an interest in every thing surrounding it, makes us 
feel an affection even for inanimate objects. In vain would we check 
the sigh, or hide the falling tear. Nature, all powerful nature, 
asserts her claim, and will not be denied her tribute. We bestow 
it in sorrow, and are repaid with internal satisfaction; as every 
emotion of the heart, which tends to make us better, brings with 
it a consciousness. of approbation most grateful to a feeling mind. 
And feeling indeed was the mind that inhabited thy lovely form, 
sweet Julia! nature had decked it in her most charming attire, 
nor had the cruel world as yet despoiled it of its beauty. Thine 
was the uncorrupted heart that felt for others’ woe, and thine the 
liberal soul that loved to administer to its relief. As yet no selfish 
eares had blunted the edge of thy acute and tender sensibility ; but, 
loving and beloved, thy pleasing care was to contribute, to the 
utmost of thy power, to the comfort and happiness of others.” 
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Julia is received with the greatest kindness by her ladyship, 
and is domesticated as one of the family of her guardian. Here, 
till the fall of Lady Bellamour, she passes a few happy months, 
and then accepts the invitation of her vulgar aunt, with whom 
and her fashionable daughter, she is so disgusted that she 
speedily returns to the retirement of Ardenfield, and in the 
society of her beloved friend and the children of Lord Bella- 
mour, by whom she was immediately recognised, she soon 
regained her usual tranquillity. 

Sir Frederick Travers and Lady Bellamour had retired to the 
Continent ; but 


‘¢ Bitterly had her failure been followed by anguish and distress. 
His end accomplished, Sir Frederick soon became indifferent and 
cold in his demeanour towards her. He, for whom she had 
braved the ignominy and scorn of the world, for whom she had 
forsaken a husband, whose inestimable worth was doubly en- 
hanced when compared with the cool designing villany of the 
wretch who had seduced her. He now repaid her sacrifice;—as 
such a sacrifice, indeed, justly merited to be repaid,—with neglect, 
and with contempt. 

*« But not long could such a nature as Lady Bellamour’s support 
the agonizing sensations of her situation. Her ardent feelings, 
racked alternately by remorse and humiliation, preyed upon her 
constitution, and hourly undermined it.” 


Sir Frederick was shortly after shot by an Italian. The cause 
of dispute originated at a gaming-table ; where he had lost a 
considerable sum of money, as he insinuated by dishonourable 
means. Lady Bellamour is left by this catastrophe entirely 
destitute of counsel and protection, and in the anguish of her 
heart, writes to Julia, acknowledging herself a guilty but peni- 
tent woman. She is received by Mrs. Selwyn and Julia, who 
offer her every comfort which her forlorn situation demands: 
but worn out with sickness, with suffering, and witl remorse 
she lives just long enough ro receive the pardon of her Jord, an 
invoking blessings on his head, expires. 

Julia soon becomes the wife of Lord Bellamour, who in 
the calm and peaceful happiness of his second marriage, finds 
an ample recompense for the sorrows of his first ill-fated and 
ill-deserved union. 
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Art. Vil.—Hebrew Melodies, Ancient and Modern, No. IT., 
with appropriate Symphonies and Accompaniments, by 
J. Brasam and J. NatHan. The Poetry by the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. J. Nathan, 7, Poland-street. 


Tits second number of Lord Byron’s Hebrew Melodies iS 
certainly superior to the first, though we doubt if it will sell so 
well, as his Lordship is going out of fashion, more especially 
with his female readers. The truth is, that an individual 
who publishes so much and so repeatedly, ought to have a 
larger stock of true poetical feeling than is possessed by the 
author of these melodies. It is not mere fervor of mind, nor 
energy of expression (with both of which his Lordship is emi- 
nently gifted) that will always satisfy; they cease to produce 
any effeet after a time, and the author who has nothing more 
to offer, must, after that time, be contented with a onttat 
though gradual oblivion. 

We know that in so saying, we run counter to the senti- 
ments of the most ardent admirers of Lord Byron ; but we 
apprehend that a slight attention to facts will fully warrant 
our assertion. Lord Byron’s first poems were published when 
he was still a minor; and the statement on the title-page that 
he was so, served as an excuse for the worse, and as a recom- 
mendation for the better parts of that production. Some cri- 
tics however of the north, perhaps somewhat too cruelly, cas+ 
tigated his school-boy Lordship, which produced a satire under 
the title of «‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” in which 
his Lordship retalliated with most successful severity, it being 
undoubtedly the best production of his pen. Sinte that period, 
a trucehas been signed between these pen-doughty antago- 
nists; the Edinburgh Reviewers have retracted their censures, 
and Lord Byron has withdrawn his attack from circulation, 
with an amiable reciprocity of good offices. In consequence of 
exertiotis in this respect, the satire, which formerly sold for 
four or five shillings, not long since was purchased at the ham- 
mer for more than two guineas. We have said the more of 
this little piece, because it shewed, in our opinion, the true 
bent of his Lordship’s mind and talent, for satire requires little 
or none of that poetical feeling without which other species of 
poetry can never be permanently successful. 

The sale of ** Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ which followed 
was very extensive, and the fragment of ‘* The Giaour,”’ raised 
his Lordship’s popularity (we know not how to call it fame) to 
the highest pitch it has ever reached, and will ever attain.— 
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When “ The Bride of Abydos” was given to the world, its 
author felt that he was over-writing the market if not his abili- 
ties, and professed there to make a stand, that the public appe- 
tite might recover itself: but when a man once acquires a pas- 
sion for writing, more especially when the sole reward is ap- 
plause, it is as difficult as other passions to be controlled ; and 
as an excuse for putting forth ‘‘ Lara,’’ Lord Byron requested 
his friend Mr. S. Rogers (the banker and puet! never before 
was there such a combination) to add to it his *‘ Jaqueline.” 
The manner in which Lara was received, shewed that the town 
had already ** supped full of horrors,” and wus surfeited with 
such anti-human heroes, whose crimes were to be pardoned, 
and whose bad passions were to be recommended by love they 
could not feel, and constancy, the very opposite of their nature. 
We are sure that Lord Byron could not have felt much obliged 
to some of his most zealous friends who, we may say, in the 
blindness of their admiration for heroes like these, attributed to 
his Lordship the design of pourtraying in them his own charac- 
ter: he had taught his readers to fall in love with Giaours and 
Laras, with infidels, pirates, and thieves, and they seeing only 
the one good quality which they imagined compensated for all 
enormities, were kind enough to fix upon the noble author, by 
implication, all the vices with which he had furnished his ima- 
ginary existences ; for realities they could have been in no age 
however barbarous, in no country however uncultivated. If 
any resemblance could be traced (which we are far from assert- 
ing) between his Lordship and these odious creations of his 
diseased brain, we fear recent experience has shewn that it does 
not consist in their redeeming virtues of love and constancy. Of 
the Siege of Corinth and Parisina, the last of Lord Byron’s 
printed works, we say nothing, the public having said and 
thought little about them. 

We have mentioned these various works, not with a view of 
launching into new criticisms upon them, but only to prove 
that his Lordship is declining in public favour, perhaps even 
below his merits, for the volume of Hebrew Melodies before us 
shews that he can write, and write well sometimes, without the 
introduction of his ordinary monstrosities : indeed the best of 
Lord Byron’s smaller productions have been those of the lyric 
kind, some of which display generally much taste, and a feli- 
city of expression not excelled, scarcely equalled, by any other 
writer of the day, excepting Moore, who has given little else 
but lyrical pieces to the world. In one respect Lord Byron is 
superior to Moore, and that is in the energy and strength of his 
style, to which we before adverted. Almost the utmost Mr. 
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Moore ever attained was the clothing of a pretty, though 
often an affected thought in corresponding language; while 
Lord Byron now and then rises to the dignified expression of 
a worthy idea, but only for a moment; and if Mr. Moore can- 
not attain his height, Lord Byron cannot maintain his flight. 
Neither of them possess that noble flow of feeling, and that 
grand = of versification that is the result of it, found in real 
poets. We apprehend that Lord Byron has never gone further 
or higher than in the following twelve lines, the first of this 
new number of the Hebrew Melodies, entitled, “‘ The Song of 
Saul before his last Battle.’’ 


‘¢ Warriors and chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a king’s in your path, 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath! 


«« Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 
Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy feet! 

Mine be the doom which they dar'd not to meet. 


‘« Farewell to others, but never we part, 
Heir to my royalty, son of my heart! 

Bright is the diadem, glorious the sway, 

Or kingly the death which awaits us to-day !” 


The second line of the second stanza deserves particular ad- 
miration, as denoting the resolution of Saul on the slightest 
indication of the terror of his troops; and the address to his 
son in the last four lines, isa fine combination of the affection 
of the father, the*courage of the soldier, and the magnanimity 
ef the monarch. The second song, which relates to the 
Jewish captivity, and has for motto, ‘“ By the rivers of 
Babylon we sat down and wept,” certainly deserves little 
praise for the manner in which the subject is treated, al- 
though that subject is well chosen: the author has thrown 
ever it quite a modern sentimental air and other affecta- 
tions, which quite destroy the beautiful pathos of the origi- 
nal; but still less is the third melody, “* The Vision of Bal- 
shazzar,”’ to be endured in the relation of which the sublime 
simplicity of this awful story is resigned for a most unmusical 
and vulgar metre; as if Lord Byron had resorted to a six- 
penny riddle-book to find a measure for the relation of this ter- 
rible mystery. The truth seems to be, that his Lordship is. not 
equal to the higher department of his noble pursuit; and we 
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scarcely know how to reconcile the following with that taste 
for which we have before given his Lordship credit :— 


«« The king was on his throne, 
The Satraps throng’d the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O'er that high festival : 
A thousand cups of gold, 
In Juda deem'd divine— 
Jehovah's vessels hold 
The godless heathen’s wine ! 
In that same hour and hall, 
The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 
And wrote as if on sand : 
The fingers of a man ;— 
A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 
And traced them like a wand.” 


This is a sort of poetical profanation of Holy Writ not to be 
endured, although the third verse (the second being occupied 
in relating the terror of the monarch, and the incapacity of the 
Chaldean magicians to ** expound the words of fear’) which 
contains Daniel’s explanation of this vision, is better ma- 


naged; the 


still obvious. 


objection to the mean versification is however 


‘* A captive in the land, 
A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the King’s command, 
He saw that writing’s truth, 
The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night— 
The morrow prov’d it true. 
‘ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away, 
He in the balance weighed, 
Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud his ysobe of state, 
His canopy the stone : 
The Mede is at his gate! 
The Persian on his throne!’ " 


Where is the dreadful solemnity of Daniel’s interpretation ? 
Where is the terrible self-conviction of Belshazzar under the 
certainty of impending destruction? Where is the pale, silent 
fear sitting on the onee-flushed countenances of the carousing 
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courtiers ? Where is the frightful contrast of the whole scene 
in which the blazing candalabras, the burnished gold, and all 
the mummery of majesty, added but mockery to the dismay of 
the astounded spectators? Much as we always admired this 
grand relation in the Scriptures, it never appeared so awfully 
impressive as after reading this burlesque by Lord Byron. We 
cannot give a better relief to our readers, who are perhaps too 
soon condemning the noble author, than by quoting the follow- 
ing spirited description of the destruction of Semnacherib and 
his host, written in his best manner, particularly the two first 
verses :— 


«‘ The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their speers was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Gallilee. 
Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset are seen: 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strown. 


“* For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but onee heav'd and for ever grew still! 
And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


“© And there lay the riderdistorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown ; 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord.” 


When we have been reading any thing which on the whole 
gives us much pleasure, there is nothing so irksome as verbal 
criticism, or we might fairly object to the phrase, that the hearts 
of the soldiers of Semnacherib “ grew still,’ and to the line, 
“ and cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf,”’ which makes 
a distinction between two words that are synonimous. We re- 
gret that the last verse does not continue to heighten the de- 
scription, for perhaps a better opportunity of the kind was 
never afforded—even finer than the ravages of the plague in 
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Florence in the Induction to the Decameron, beginning— 
‘* Era con si fatto spavento questa tribolatione entrata ne petti 
de gli huomini & delle donne, que lun fratello l'altro abando- 
nava, & il zio il nipote, & la sorella il fratello, & spesse volte la 
donna il suo marito ; & que maggior cosa @, & quasi non credi- 
bile, li padri, & le madri, i figliuoli, quasi loro non fossero, di 
visitare & di servire, schi favano.” 

Lord Byron has again injudiciously put his lines in competi- 
tion with the great and best model of all poetry in the descrip- 
tion of the raising of Samuel by the Witch of Endor; and, 
independently of other disadvantages in the comparison, Lord 
Byron has given his relation the style of a Scandinavian incan- 
tation. This piece, however, is free from many of the objec- 
tions that apply to the * Vision of Belshazzar,” and the 
lines— 

«« Saul saw, and fell to earth as falls the oak, 
At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke.” 


contain a well-applied image, though it is older than the oaks 
themselves. The fault is that the description of the apparition 
by Lord Byron is so defective, that did we not know the origi- 
nal story, we should not be at all able to account for this ter- 
rible effect upon the King. 

‘© Earth groan’d; he stood the centre of a cloud : 

Light chang’d its hue retiring from his shroud. 

Death stood all glassy in his fixed eye : 

His hands were wither’d and his veins were dry ; 

His foot, in bony whiteness, glittered there, 

Shrunken, and sinewless, and ghastly bare ; 

From lips that mov'd not, and unbreathing frame, 

Like cavern'd sounds the hollow accents came.” 


Excepting the words “ from lips that mov’d not,” the whole 
of this is in the common-place style of modern romance ghosts, 
with an obvious and painful struggle on the part of the noble 
author to work himself up to something very fine. The fol- 
lowing stanzas on the immortality, omnipresence and omnisci- 
ence of the soul, or the mind, as Lord Byron pleases to call it, 
are well constructed, and the thoughts, though as venerable 
from their antiquity as religion itself, are well expressed. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine how this philosophical poem 
found its way into a collection of songs. 

«< When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 
Ah whither strays th’ immortal mind ? 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 
But leaves its darken'd dust behind. 
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‘* Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet's heavenly way ? 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes that all survey ? 


“« Eternal, boundless, undecay’d, 
A thought unseen, but seeing all: 
All, all in earth or skies display’d 
Shall it survey, shall it recall : 
Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was, at once appears. 


Before Creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back ; 
And where the farthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all shall be, 
While sun is quench’d or system breaks, 
Fix'd in its own eternity. 


Above or love, hope, hate, or fear, 
It lives-all passionless and pure : 
An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 
Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing, 
O’er all, through all, its thoughts shall fly ; 
A nameless and eternal thing, 
Forgetting what it is to die.” 


The last line embraces rather a solecism, we must confess, 
for the poet sets*out with speaking of ‘* immortal mind,” and 
concludes with declaring, that in its happy state it shall forget 
what it is to die; that is to say, that it shall forget what it never 
knew. On these subjects we must be allowed to say that his 
Lordship is floundering a little out of his depth. We quote 
the following merely to shew how mere felicity of language can 
render palateable the commonest notions. The motto prefixed 
is—*¢ All is vanity, saith the preacher.” 

** | strive to number o’er what days 
Remembrance can discover, 

Which all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

There rose no day, there roll’d no hour 
Of pleasure unembitter'd ; 

And not a trapping deck’d my power, 
That gall’d not while it glitter’d. 
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** The serpent of the field by art 
And spells is won from harming : 
But that which coils around the heart, 
Oh! who hath power of charming ? 
It will not list to wisdom’s lore, 
Nor music’s voice can lure it ; 
But there it stings for ever more 
The soul that must endure it. 


Lord Byron displays his wonted energy in the following 
verses, supposed to be pronounced by an inhabitant on the day 
of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. It must be admitted 
that this sort of monologue is ill adapted for the purpose for 
which it was written, viz. to be set to music; however that, of 
course, is no impeachment of the merits of the lines them- 
selves. 


“« From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome 

I beheld thee, Oh Sion! surrender'd to Rome ; 

"T'was thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall 
Flash'd back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 


**] look’d for thy temple, I look’d for my home, 

And forgot fora moment my bondage to come ; 

I beheld but the death-fire that fed on thy fane, 

And the fast-fetter'd hands that made vengeance in vain. 


«On many an eve the high spot whence I gazed 

Had reflected the last gleam of day while it blazed ; 
While I stood on the height, and beheld the decline 

Of the rays from the mountain that shone on thy shrine. 


** And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 

But I mark’d not the twilight-beam melting away ; 
Oh would that the lightning had glar'd in its stead, 
And the thunderbolt burst on the conqueror’s head ! 


** But the gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The shrine where Jehovah disdain’d not to reign ; 
And scatter'd and scorn'd as thy people may be, 
Our worship, Oh Father! is only for thee.” 


The two last pieces in this number of the Hebrew Melodies 
have little or nothing to do with those that precede, and seem 
to have been thrown in by the author as make-weights to com- 
plete a certain quantity which he engaged to furnish to the 
composers of the music, Braham and Nathan; they were pro- 
bably scraps which Lord Byron happened to have by him, and 
certainly are the two prettiest poems in the volume; they re- 
mind us of the productions of the same kind annexed to 
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«¢ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” which include, as our readers 
are no doubt sensible, some of the very best of the writings of 
their author. We are free toadmit, that in the whole range of 
English poesy (a more extensive and varied range than any 
other country of the world can boast), few are to be found 
equal to the songs and sonnets to Thirza: did they possess 
more of the great requisite of all true poetry, simplicity, they 
would merit our highest admiration. The following are the 
two pieces to which we have above referred as closing the 
volume under oureye. The first is called ‘* Francisca.” 


«« Francisca walks in the shadow of night, 

But it is not to gaze on the heavenly light— 

But if she sits in her garden bower, 

"Tis not for the sake of its blooming flower. 

She listens—but not for the nightingale, 

Though her ear expects as soft a tale-— 

There winds a step through the foliage thick, 

And her cheek grows pale—and her heart beats quick. 
There whispers a voice through the rustling leaves, 
And her blush returns—and her bosom heaves ; 

A moment more—and they shall meet— 

‘Tis past—her lover's at her feet !” 


The manner in which the whole of this is described, and 
more especially in which the anxiety, doubt, and trepidation of 
Francisca are painted in the last six lines, is as good as possible 
in its kind. So we think is the following—a single thought on 
beholding a bright star,—with the exception of the closing line, 
in which is contained something like a tautology, if indeed to 
complain of it be not too great a refinement or fastidiousness. 


** Sun of the sleepless !—~melancholy star ! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 

That show’st the darkness thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remember'd well !— 

So gleams the past, the light of other days, 

Which shines but warms not with its powerless rays ; 
Anight-beam sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant—clear—but, oh how cold!” 


Here, however, we again discover the great deficiency of 
Lord Byron in originality, though we doubt whether many of 
our readers will concur in this opinion, and perhaps they may 
bring forward his Giaours, his Laras, and other personages of 
that non-descript species, as a proof that we are in error. Un- 
doubtedly we will admit that these beings, before Lord Byron 


invented them, were ‘* things unattempted yet in prose or 
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rhyme ;” but the introduction of such chimeras and calling 
them men, tothe calumny of the whole race, does not consti- 
tute originality in poetry; as true poetry is the mirror of nature, 
so he that procures to be reflected on that mirror objects exist- 
ing in nature not before cast upon its surface, or only cast upon 
it with different lights and appearances is an original poet—and 
such is not Lord Byron. It is not the huddling together of all 
sorts of incongruities of passion and habit in the same person, 
constructing a sort of animal chaos of all discordant elements, 
that will make a rational being, any more than the ridiculous 
combination of Grimaldi’s vegetable hero can give actual life and 
sense to his cabbages and carrots. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we cannot but applaud his Lord- 
ship’s resolution to pay another visit to foreign countries—not 
that we hope he will return with new Giaours and Laras, but 
that he may give the town a breathing time, and replenish his 
stock of poetical ideas, which appear to have been nearly ex- 
hausted since his return to England. We are far from wishing 
him to relinquish his present pursuits; but we would recom- 
mend him (not at all in the arrogance of criticism) to devote 
his attention to fitter objects than have hitherto principally 
occupied it, concluding in the words of Sir John Harington 
in his Apology of Poetry—‘ What better and more sweet 
study is there for a young man than poetry, especially heroical 
poetry; that with her sweet stateliness doth erect the mind 
and lift it up to the consideration of the highest matters; and 
allureth them that of themselves would otherwise loath them, 
to take and swallow and digest the wholesome precepts of 
philosophy, and many times even of the true Divinity.” 

With respect to the music that accompanies these melodies, 
the names of the composers will be sufficient to ensure them 
attention, and their intrinsic merit will not fail to retain them 
admiration. We do not pretend to speak scientifically upon 
the subject; but it seems to us that these Hebrew airs have 
been too much Italianated, and that more simplicity of accom- 
paniment would have better suited the original music. The 
harmonised airs, principally by Mr. Nathan we apprehend, de- 
serve particular notice, from the delicacy of the melody and the 
science of the location of the notes. 
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Arr. VIII.—An Elementary Introduction to the Art of Mine- 
ralogy, including some Account of Mineral Elements and 
Constituents ; explanation of terms m common use; brief 
Accounts of Minerals, and of the Places and Circumstances 
in which they are found. Designed for the use of the 
Student. By Wiu11aM Puitiirs, Member of the Geological 
Society. Sold by the author, George Yard, Lombard Street. 
8vo. Pp. 325. 1816. 


Tuts compilation, the author acknowledges, has been selected 
chiefly from the works of Haiiy, Brongniart, Jameson, the 
Chemical and Mineralogical Dictionary of Aikin, and the 
Manual of Aikin. The author observes, that the Manual we 
have named, having comprehended all the nicer charac- 
teristics of each mineral, peculiar attention has not always 
been given to the enumeration of the minor distinctions. He 
says, 

“It has rather been my intention to give in familiar language 
the more important mineralogical and geological characters of 
each ; so as to enable the student by such acquaintance as he may 
thus familiarly gain with the objects of his study, to consult with 
more advantage the more scientific works of abler mineralogists. 
Consistently with this intention, explanations of about one hun- 
dred terms commonly used in mineralogical descriptions, are 
given at the end of the introduction; which includes an enumera- 
tion of mineral elements and constituents, together with a brief 
view of their chemical characters, and remarks tending to shew 
their mineralogical and geological importance. The order in which 
the individual minerals have been described, and which is exhi- 
bited in the table of contents, was governed by an attention to the 
same objects.” . 


The author rightly feels and properly expresses the difficulty 
in regard to the arrangement of minerals. In the imperfect 
state of the science none can be framed that is not liable to 
objection. It is among the objects of attention with expert 
mineralogists, to establish such a classification as will remove 
much of the obscurity attending the objects of their enquiry. 
We believe it will be found, that this author has accomplished 
the design he proposed to himself of supplying the most useful 
materials of elementary instruction, but we caanot take leave 
of the subject without expressing our regret at the inferiority 
of the means of study in our own country, when such ample 
resources are provided in Germany and even in France. The 
collection formed in the British Museum would be sufficient 
for every purpose of juvenile instruction in the capital, 
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if the proper regard had been paid to the arrangement of 
the abundant specimens in every department of mineralogical 
science; but in the confusion and chaos in which it has been 
suffered to remain, it is of little comparative utility. When 
some time since we visited that splendid establishment, we 
were told, that it was the intention of those to whose care it 
is intrusted, to remove this impediment to improvement; and 
we shall be happy to learn that this design has been faithfully 
and ably fulfilled. 





IS 


Art. IX.—Travels of Ali Bey in Morocco, Tripoli, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Arahia, Syria, and Turkey—between the Years 1803 
and 1807. Written by himself, and illustrated by Maps and 
numerous Plates. 2 vols. 4to. Pp. 339-373. Longman, 
Hurst, and Co. 1816. 





Monraiens, in stating the purpose of travelling, says, that 
it is not to measure how many feet the Santa Rotunda 
may be lowered, or what proportion the countenance of Nero 
may bear, in ancient ruins, to particular models that may be 
preserved of him, but l'important est, de frotter, et limer votre 
cervelle contre celle d’autrui. The advantages of this collision 
and polish may be obtained from the present work, but they 
will be more extensively acquired by those who have studied 
the previous history of the countries which this traveller visited, 
so as to afford the means of comparison with former times, in 
which he will be found to give them but little assistance. Syria, 
which was once the seat of power and learning, is now depopu- 
lated by wandering Bedouins, who are, however, less formidable 
than the Pacha by whom they are oppressed; and the rich 
plains of Fez and Morocco, which were for two years traversed 
by our author, although illumined five centuries ago by so 
many academies, so many universities, and so many literary 
establishments, are now nothing but deserts of burning sand, 
for which tyrants dispute with tygers. All the gay and fertile 
shores of Mauritania, where commerce, the arts, and agricul- 
ture had been raised to the highest pitch of prosperity, are now 
nests of pirates, who spread terror on the seas, and who, relax- 
ing from their labour, devote themselves to shameful debauch- 
eries, until the plague, which returns yearly, comes to mark 
out its victims, and to avenge insulted humanity.* 

The advertisement of the publishers of this work is intended 





* Dela Literature du midi, &c. par Sismondi. 
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to unveil some of the mysterious circumstances under which it 
is ushered into the world. It is admitted that doubts have 
been entertained of the existence of the alleged author, and it 
is further granted, that Ali Bey is a fictious name; but we are 
told that he is personally known to the publishers, and several 
eminent persons are mentioned, to whom he was introduced 
during his visit to this country in 1802. His departure from 
Pog for Morocco is authenticated by two letters written to 

r. Sharon Turner, who had taken an interest in the expe- 
dition; one from the author himself, dated at Algesiras, the 
other from the War Office at Madrid. 

That the person designated as Ali Bey, was afterwards at 
Alexandria, is a fact supported on the Itineraire de Paris & Jeru- 
salem of M. Chateaubriand, where it is said, ‘‘ Un riche Ture 
voyageur et astronome nommé Ali Bey el Abassi ayant entendu 
rag mon nom, pretendit connaitre mes ouvrages, Vallai 

ui faire une visite avec le consul,” &c. 

Additional evidence is given of the reality of Ali Bey ina 
letter written to the publisher by M. De L'Isle de Sales, a 
member of the Royal Institute’of Paris, and in another from 
the celebrated Count Humboldt to Mrs. H. M. Williams, who 
it appears, was requested to revise and complete the present 
translation. 

But be the author who he may, we are told, that ‘“he continued 
in Morocco from June, 1803, to Oct. 1805, when he embarked 
at Larisch for Tripoli. In January, 1806, he sailed for Cyprus, 
where he staid two months. He arrived at Alexandria in that 
year. In October he went to Cairo; in December to Suez, and 
from that place sailed to Jeddo. He proceeded on the Mae 
homedan pilgrimage to Mecca, where he arrived in January, 
1807. He returned to Cairo in June of that year; went with 
the caravan to Jerusalem in July, and from thence to Acre, 
Mount Carmel, Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, the River Jordan, 
Damascus and Aleppo. At the end of October, 1807, he visited 
Constantinople.” 

On the 15th and 20th of November, 1813, itis said, the 
author attended the sittings of the National Institute, where he 
read, both to the scientific and historical classes, a memorial on 
his travels. ‘ 

A greater part of the first volume is occupied with an account 
of Morocco, as might naturally be expected from his long re- 
sidence in that situation. Here we have a description of the 
religion, customs, and manners of the people, and of the na- 
ture and character of their government, with the usual miscei- 
lanea common to itineraries of this kind. The following remarks 

Carr. Rev. Vor. Il. April, 1816. 3B 
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on the degraded state of an art which conduces largely to the 
convenience of life, we extract the rather for the generality 
of the information it contains. 


“« The architecture in Moorish or Western Arabia resembles in 
nothing the ancient or modern oriental. Far from finding in the 
present Moorish architecture that elegance and boldness which 
distinguishes the ancient Arabian architecture; all its works ex- 
hibit marks of the grossest ignorance. The buildings are con- 
structed without any plan, and seemingly at random, and with 
an ignorance of the first rules of the art, that in some of the best 
houses I found the staircase without the smallest ray of light, so 
that it was always necessary to burn lamps on them. In general 
the porches and staircases are very shabby, though the house be of 
the largest size. 

“« The form of the houses consists always of a square court, of 
which two, three, or all four sides are surrounded by a gallery. 
A very narrow room of the length of this gallery runs parallel 
with it; but these rooms have generally no windows, nor any 
other opening than the door in the middle, which opens on the 
gallery. Hence all their dwellings are dark and badly aired. The 
roofs of the houses are flat and covered with the same kind of 
plaster as the floors of the rooms.” (p. 26.) 

“« The architecture of the mosques is as rude ag that of the 
houses. The principal mosque is composed of a yard surrounded 
by arcades, and opposite its gate are several rows of parallel arches. 
The front is entirely plain, and the minaret is placed at the left 
corner. The arches and the roof are very low; the timber work, 
which is very clumsy, is open, and the construction in general 
of this building very indifferent.” (p. 27.) 


The miserable vacuity of the life of these people will be 
noticed in the following paragraphs. 


“« There is no kind of public amusement or society at Tangier. 
The idle Moor goes out of his house in the morning and sits 
down on the ground at the market, or some other public place; 
others passing casually by do the same, and thus they form circles 
where they talk all day long. 

** My house during all my stay at Tangier was the only place 
for the meeting of the Fakihs, (doctors of law.) They came 
to drink tea. The consuls and other Europeans keep among 
themselves. They form a sort of republic, entirely distinct from 
the Mussulmen, and take their turns in having their evening cir- 
cles and conversations. 

“« The women being totally excluded from the society of man, 
have no other part left them to play at the public feasts, than to 
thew their presence by most shrill and penetrating cries, which 
they utter from their enveloping khaiks, (cloaks.) 

“© When & child has finished his studies, which consists only of 
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learning to read and write, the sum of all the knowledge of a 
Moor, he is paraded on horseback through the street, with the 
same ceremony as at their circumcision. iis family gives feasts, 
which the women always accompany with their shrieking cries. 
They utter these in honour of the king’s presence; and, when I 
became of some consideration among them, they conferred these 
compliments on me.” (p. 29.) 


On the 5th November, 1803, the author arrived at Fez, by 
the road of Mequinez. The government of this place is said 
to be similar to that of all the other towns of the empire: the 
Kaid or Kadi undertakes the civil jurisdiction ; another minister 
determines the price to be given for provisions, and decides 
all differences as to this branch of the public service. Some 
military are under the orders of the Kadi, and about 100 of 
them form the garrisons of two strong castles, when the cannon 
is neem on the works in case of insurrections, 

e state of the human mind in this country, once the seat 
of learning and science, may be collected from the particulars 
that respect the education of youth in these terms. 


** The town contains a great number of schools. The most 
considerable are established at the mosques of Caroubin, and of 
Muley Edris, in a small house and mosque called Emdarsa, or 
academy. 

‘* In order to form an idea of the manner of instruction, imagine 
a man sitting down on the ground, with his legs crossed, uttering 
frightful cries, or singing in a tone of lamentation. He is sur- 
rounded by fifteen or twenty youths, who sit in a circle, with 
their books or writing tables in the hand, and repeat the cries and 
songs of their master, but in complete discordance. This will give 
an exact notion ofthese Moorish schools. As to the subjects that 
are treated of here, I can assert that, though disguised by various 
names, morality and legislation identified with their worship and 
dogmas are the sole topics, that is to say, all their studies are con- 
fined to the Koran and its commentations, (commentaries,) and to 
some trifling rules of grammar and logic, which are indispensable 
for reading and understanding even a tittle of the venerated text. 
From what I have seen I believe that most of the commentators 
do not understand themselves. They drown their meaning in an 
ocean of subtilties, or pretended metaphysical reasoning, and en- 
tangle themselves often in such a manner, that they are unable 
to extricate themselves. They then invoke the predestination, or 
the absolute will of God, and thus reconcile every thing.” (p. 75.) 


Notwithstanding the present humiliation of all learning in 
those barbarous seminaries, we must reluctantly acknowledge 
that, according to this account of our author, they have some 
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points of near resemblance with our vaunted and magnificent’ 
establishments. 

The creed of the Mahomedan may be concisely stated. Belief 
in the existence of one omnipotent God, and faith in the mission 
of the Prophet. Besides, it is enjoined upon him to repeat certain 
prayers, and to observe the precept of giving alms. The fol- 
lowing pleasing account is given of the discharge of this latter 
duty, and the temper and spirit described are well worthy of 
Christian imitation. 


“« The charitable tythes are equal to 24 per cent. every year on 
all that a Mussulman possesses, except sheep and goats, for 
which only 1 per centis paid. These alms are given to the poor ; 
but they are paid generally, and without a critical calculation, as 
every heart sensible to the misfortunes of the poor, contributes in 
a proportion much beyond that fixed by the law.”” (p. 94.) 

«« The acts of commen charity, or casual alms, which in other 
religions are only recommended, are almost of imperious obliga- 
tion on a Mussulman. He dares not sit down to dinner without 
inviting those who are near him to partake of it, of whatever con- 
dition or religion they may be ; and he cannot refuse assistance to 
any poor persons who may apply to him, if he have the means. 
The hospitaiity which he is to exercise towards every one who 
claims it, without regard to his religion, is a consequence of the 
same principle.” (p. 95.) 


On the 11th November Ali Bey arrived at Tripoli, where, 
having remained three days, he was invited to an interview 
with the Pasha. 


“The audience was magnificent, and took place in a vast 
saloon, where the Pasha, sitting on a kind of throne, or small 
elevated sofa, with his sons on both sides, was surrounded by a 
numerous court. My present being put before him, he received 
it with grace and dignity. He shewed me much politeness and 
all kinds of honours. 1 was seated on a ehair which he had 
ordered -to be brought for me. He conversed a long while with 
me; after which we were served with tea, scents and perfumes, and 
1 received from him all possible proofs of affection.” {p.231, 232.) 


The population of Tripoli is computed at 12 or 15,000; it 
consists of Moors, Turks, and Jews; and as the government 
was formerly entirely composed of Turks, the civilization is 
much more advanced than at Morocco. European renegadoes 
are advanced to places of trust, and may obtain the highest 
rank ; and the chief officer of the marine, who had married 
a relation of the Pasha, is an European. The Christian 
slaves are, it is said, well treated, and are permitted to serve 
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any one on the severe condition, however, of giving a part of 
their earnings to the government. 

About eighty years since a revolution took place at Tripoli, 
in consequence of the violence and plunder of which the trien- 
nial governors, appointed by the grand seigniors, were guilty. 
Impelled by such aggressions, the people assassinated the 
Pasha; and Sidi Hhamet Coromanti became the founder of 
the present dynasty. 


** Sidi Yusuf, or Lord Joseph, (the present Sovereign,) is about 
forty years old; he is a sensible man, speaks good Italian, and 
has a fine countenance. 

‘« Sidi Yusuf keeps but two women: the one, his cousin, is of 
a fair complexion, the other is a negress. He has three sons and 
three daughters by the former, and one son and two daughters by 
the latter. He likes that his women should use all possible mag- 
nifieence in their dress and in their houses.” 


The income of the Pasha is calculated at not more than one 
million of francs annually. About forty Christian slaves, all 
Italians, do the service of the palace. The principal officers of 
the state are the treasurer, the chief of the palace, the lieu- 
tenant of the Pasha, five ministers for the several departments, 
the Aga of the Turks, and the general of the Arabian cavalry, 
The Pasha’s guard is composed of 300 Turks, and 100 Mame- 
lukes, mounted. There are besides these no regular troops 
embodied, except in time of war; but the Arabian tribes appear 
at the summons of the Pasha, with their banners, to the num- 
ber of ten thousand cavalry, and forty thousand infantry. 

The maritime force, in 1805, consisted of eleven ships or 
vessels of war, of from a single gun to twenty-eight guns; and 
two more were canstructing at that period. , 

The great mosque at Tricoli is magnificent, and is, in part, 
of Grecian architecture. Lofty galleries are provided for the 
singers, and it is spread with carpeting, not with matting as at 
Morocco. The worship here is thus described. 


«« The Iman mounts his private pulpit, which is nothing else 
but a staircase as at Morocco, with the difference, that it is hereof 
stone, whereas at Moroeco it is of wood. He turns towards the 
wall, and in a low voice recites a prayer, which done, he turns 
towards the people, and sings a sermon in the same trembling and 
quivering voice, and with the same tones and ca:entas (cadencias> 
of certain Spanish songs called Polo Andalous.* One part of the 





* We never heard of the application ofthe term Polo in this way, ior is it 
so noticed im the Dictionario de la Academia, &c. Andalous is not § - 
Andaluz may be intended. 
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sermon varies, and the preacher sings it from his manuscript; 
the other part, which never changes, is recited by heart, and sung 
in the same tune with prayers and other occasional formules. 

«© At the end of the sermon the Iman turns with affectation 
towards the mehereb or box which is to his right hand, singing a 
prayer in a higher tone, after which he turns with the same affec- 
tation towards the left side, and repeats the same prayer; he 
afterwards descends two or three stairs of the pulpit, and says 
some prayers for the Pasha, and for the people, to which the 
faithful say amen. Finally, the Iman goes down to the mehereb, 
and whilst the chorus is singing, he recites with the people the 
canonical prayer, which is the same as at Morocco.” (p. 237, 238.) 


The Mufti is the high priest and the interpreter of the law, 
and he has two Kadis under him. ‘‘ The law,” says our author, 
“admits four orthodox rites; the Turks follow Khanifi, and 
the Arabians of the west, Maleki. The others Shafi and 
Hhanbeli are adopted in the east.” 

The tribunals of the Mufti and of the Kadis are described as 
respectable, and the judges are represented as incorruptible. 

The kingdom of Tripoli, throughout its vast extent, contains 
only about two millions of inhabitants, but the greater part of 
the country is a desert, inhabited by the most miserable of the 
Arabs. The authority of the government is so weak, that it is 
dangerous to leave the capital at any distance without a ca- 
ravan or powerful escort. When Ali Bey was there, the regu- 
lar caravans of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and El Gerid did not 
make the usual halt of a fortnight at Tripoli on their progress 
to Mecca, on account of the commotions in Barbary and Egypt. 
This circumstance obliged him to proceed to Alexandria by sea, 
to accomplish his pilgrimage to Mecca. 

On the 28th January, 1806, the author took his passage for 
Alexandria, and after a boisterous passage, he arrived before 
the place; but the captain of the vessel deciding he could not 
reach it, made for the Isle of Cyprus, and anchored in the 
harbour of Limasol on the 7th of March. 

Among the classical objects to which the author directed 
his attention in this island of the goddess of love and beauty, 
was her sacred garden, situated on a plain of the sea coast, about 
two miles long, and with a gradual descent towards the water. 
It is humiliating to witness the changes of time and accident. 
This sacred spot in its present condition is thus described :— 


** All the garden is now sown with grain, and tobacco; there 
are no trees except a few in the hollows of the rock, and no spon- 
taneous vegetable productions except some miserable plants, spe- 
cimens of which I have added to my collection; so that the 
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celebrated spot which was the delight of Greece and Asia, is now 
become the dwelling and the tenement of a poor farmer.” 

Ali Bey afterwards visited Paphos, but we are not much 
gratified with his account of it, or perfectly convinced by 
his bold remark that ‘‘ the tradition that this place and Jeros- 
chipos were the abode of Aphrodites or Venus is too well 
founded to be shaken by doubt.’’ Nor is this precisely the 
language we should have expected from a faithful Mussulman. 

From the island of Cyprus the author embarked to cross to 
Alexandria, on the evening of the Ist of May, and arrived in 
the port after a passage of two days and a half. He thus 
compares the ancient and modern condition of this celebrated 
city. 


** We know that ancient Alexandria, one of the greatest depdts 
of commerce, was the seat of the court of Egypt, and an immense 
city, which contained more than a million of inhabitants. Its 
custom-house, in those times of opulence, produced an enormous 
revenue, equal to 60 or 65 millions of francs ; which sum, accord- 
ing to the present depreciation of money, may be estimated at 
100 times its value, or equal to 1000 millions at this time.” (The 
vulgar rules of Cocker our author does not seem to regard.) “ It 
produces now no more than about five hundred thousand francs. 

** Historians relate, that at the epoch of the conquest of the 
country by the Arabs, in the time of Caliph Omar, this city con- 
tained palaces, an equal number of public baths, 400 mar- 
kets, and 40,000 tributary Jews. They no longer exist; the spots 
which all these edifices covered, are hardly known. 

‘* Historians also speak of the infinite number of gardens and 
orchards with which the environs of the city were adorned, A 
sandy moving desert, quite sterile, encompasses it at this time.” 
(p. 308, 309.) 

Having remained five months and a half at Alexandria, Ali 
Bey continued his progress towards Mecca, and set sail in a 
djerme, or vessel, with triangular sails, and without a deck, to 
go to Rosetta, situated on the left bank of the Nile. From 
thence he advanced up the river to Cairo. On the 9th of Oc- 
tober he reached Boulak, which is the port of that city, after 
a short but interesting voyage. 

The description of Cairo here given is meagre and deficient. 
The author tells us that it is known by the natives under the 
name of Masser; that, contrary to the representations of several 
Christian travellers, the streets are clean, and that, instead of 
being dull, they exhibit as gay and agreeable a view as those 
of the large cities of Europe. ‘1 donot deny,” he adds, 
‘* that the abode of the Europeans at Cairo is disagreeable. to 
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them, shut up, as they are, in their quarter, and obstinately 
persevering in preserving the costume and the manners of their 
country. When they go out, the natives stare at them, and 
they walk as if they were scared. Can the Arabs be reproached 
for this conduct, when at London, the civilized English may 
be seen doing the same thing, and insulting the poor stranger, 
who may present himself in a coat two fingers longer or shorter 
than their own ?”’ 

The aceount given by this traveller of the pyramids, deserves 
no attention, as the revolt of some Arabs in their vicinity ren- 
dered the approach to them dangerous, and he therefore had 
the opportunity of examining them at a distance only with his 
military glass, and achromatic telescope. : 

In December Ali Bey left Cairo with the caravan, consisting 
of five thousand camels, and between two and three hundred 
horses, accompanied by persons of every Mussulman nation, 
who were going to perform their pilgrimage. The camels 
advanced in files with the precision and regularity of clock- 
work, and during the night, the party encamped in the middle 
of the desert. On the 20th of December, says the author, 


** We marched in the same order, that is to say, in a long line. 
Several Arabs detached themselves successively from the rank on 
the right and left, challenging each other, and amusing the rest 
by firing off their guns. This racing and firing fook place 
parallel to us, so that we heard the balls hiss past us, and some- 
times they came very near, which amused every body very much.” 


(p. 29.) 


In the passages we have before quoted, much slovenliness, 
and a total absence of all taste will have been frequently dis- 
coverable, but here we have something worse, and what 
amusement these whistling engines of death approaching so 
near could afford to the promiscuous multitude of a caravan, 
we are at an utter loss to imagine. About noon on the same 
day, the cavalcade made its entry into Suez, a small town in 
decay, the inhabitants of which consist of about five hundred 
Mussulmen and thirty Christians. Although the position of 
this place, at the extremity of the Red Sea, has given it the 
distinction of the key of Lower Egypt upon that coast, the 
port is indifferent, but the harbour, situated at half a league 
towards the south, is deep enough for large frigates. 


** The town is surrounded with a very bad wall. There still 
exists some ditches, ramparts, and out-works, constructed by the 
French, and two or three two pounders. 

** Anegro, the slave of a person at Cairo, was then governor 
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of Suez, with the title of Aga, and had thirty Arnaut soldiers 
under his orders. His Kiahia, or Lieutenant-Governor was also 
the civil judge of the town. All the soldiers and their chiefs gain 
immense sums by smuggling.” (p. 31.) 


The author remained there two days, and on the 23d of 
December he embarked in a dao upon the Red Sea, to cros8*to 
Djedda. The dao is an Arabian vessel, carrying the largest 
bufthens on the Red Sea. The construction is singular, its 
height being equal to a third of iis length, which is increased 
by a long projection at the head and stern, in the manner, of 
the ancient Trojan gallies. The ropes are of the bark of palm 
trees, and the sails of coarse cotton. Ina vessel of this de- 
scription Ali Bey reached the harbour of Djeddo, after a dread- 
ful passage, on the 13th of January, 1807. Djeddais described 
as a pretty town, containing five thousand inhabitants, and as 
the mart of the interior commerce of the Red Sea. 


“The ships from Mokha bring to it coffee, and the products of 
the east, which are unloaded here, re-shipped in other vessels, and 
transported to Suez, Jenboa, Kossier, and all other points of the 
Arabian and African coasts.” (p. 43.) 

*« The garrison is composed of two hundred Turkish and Arab 
soldiers, but we must not imagine that they mount guard, or 
execute the least military duty. Their business is confined to 
»passing the night and the day in the coffee-houses, drinking, 
smoaking, and playing at chess. 

«« There are no Europeans at Djedda, but there are a few Chris- 
tians, Copts, confined to a house or barrack contiguous to the 
landing place. 
je“ The intercourse between the men and the female slaves of 
Abyssinia, and the negresses, is so cammon, that upon the first 
day of my arrival, one of the first things which the merchant 
asked me was, if he should purchase an Abyssinian slave for me? 
I thanked him, but refused his offer, not that it would be prohibited 
by my law, but I considered myself as under a state of penitence 
during my pilgrimage.” {p. 44, 45.) 


The traveller was now approaching the ultimate stages of 
his pilgrimage. On the 21st of January he set out for Mecca, 
in a machine made of sticks, and covered with cushions, 
roofed with boughs upon arches, and which was placed on the 
back of a camel. The same evening he arrived at the moun- 
tains, composed of bare rock, and destitute of all vegetation. 
He announces his approach to the sacred place with much 
ceremony. 


Cait. Rev. Vot. Til. April, 1616. 3C 
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** At midnight, between Thursday and Friday, on the 23d of 
January, 1807, or the 14th of the month Doulkaada, in the year 
1221 of the Hegira, I arrived, through the favour of Divine Mercy, 
at the first houses of the holy city of Mecca, fifteen months after 
my departure from Morocco. 

“Pilgrims ought to enter on foot into Mecca, but in conse- 
quence of my illness I remained upon my camel until I arrived at 
my lodgings.” (p. 50.) 

«* We entered into the court (of the temple) by a path a foot 
high, bordering diagonally upon the northern angle of the Kaaba, 
(house of God,) which is nearly in the centre of the temple. 
Before we arrived at it, we passed under a sort of isolated tri- 
umphal arch, called Beb-es-selem, like the gate by which we had 
entered. Being arrived at the house of God, we repeated a little 
prayer, kissed the sacred black stone brought by the angel Gabriel, 
named Hajera-el-Assouad, or the heavenly stone, and having the 
guide at our head, performed the first tour round the Kaaba, re- 
citing prayers at the same time. 

«© The Kaaba is a quadrilateral tower, entirely covered with an 
immense black cloth, except the base. The black stone is dis- 
covered through an opening in the cloth. It is encrusted on the 
eastern angle. A similar opening to the former, at the southern 
angle discovers a part of it, whieh is of common marble. On the 
north west side rises a parapet about a leaning height, forming 
nearly a simi-circle, separated from the building, called, El Hajar 
Ismail, or the Stones of Ismail.” (p. 51.) 


The author proceeds to detail the ulterior ceremonies, as hé 
himself performed them of this occasion. 


* The pilgrims go seven times round the Kaaba, beginning at 
the black stone, or the eastern angle, and passing the principal 
front in which is the door; from whence turning to the west and 
south, outside of the Stones of Ismail. Being arrived at the 
southern angle, they stretch out the right arm, when having 
touehed the angular marble with the hand, taking great care that 
the lower part of their garment does not touch the uncovered 
base, they pass it over the face and beard, saying, ‘ In the name 
of God, the Greatest God, praises be to God ;’ and they continue 
to walk towards the north east, saying, ‘ Oh Great God be with 
me! Giveme the good things of this world, and those of the 
next.’ Being returned to the eastern angle, they raise their 
hands as at the beginning of the canonical prayer, and cry, ‘ In 
the name of God, the Greatest God!’ They afterwards say, 
with their hands down, ‘ Praises be to God,’ and kiss the bla 
stone.” (p. 51, 52.) 

This terminates the first tour, and the second resembles it, 
but the traditional law orders, that the last rounds should be 


made in a quick step. 
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*€ At the end of the seventh, and after kissing the black stone, 
they recite in common a short prayer, standing near the door 6f 
the Kaaba ; from whence they go toa sort of cradle, called, Makam 
Ibraham, or the Place of Abraham, situated between the Kaaba, 
and the arch of Beb-es-selem, when they recite a common 
prayer. They then go to the Well of Zemzem, and draw buckets 
of water, of which they drink as much as they can swallow. After 
this they leave the temple by El Beb Saffa, or the Gate of Saffa, 
from whence they go up a small street facing, which forms what 
is called Djebel Saffa, or the Hill of Saffa.” (p. 52.) 


The processions or seven journies between the two hills of 
the city are next described, and these being completed, the 
heads of the pilgrims are shaved, during which operation they 
Say prayers in a loud tone, which are repeated by the barbers 
employed, and the author laments the loss of a long tuft upon 
his crown, which was swept away by the inexorable performer, 
in consequence of his being a follower of the sect of the 
Wehbhabites. 

On the Friday again at noon Ali Bey went to the public 
prayer; went again seven times round the Kaaba, and took 
large potations of the water of Zemzem. On Saturday, the 
15th of the month of Doulkaada, the door of the Kaaba, whieh 
is shut for the whole year, three days excepted, was opened. 
On the first day the men are admitted to say their prayers 
within it, on the second, the women, and on the third. and 
five following it is washed and purified. The author describes 
what he did on being admitted to the interior. 


«* Having entered the only hall in the Kaaba, I was immediately 
conducted to the southern corner, where, placing my body and 
face as close as pdssible to the wall, I repeated a prayer in a loud 
voice, and afterwards the ordinary prayer. I went successively 
to the west and north corners repeating the same prayer as before 
in each. Being come at last to the east corner, I said a short 
prayer, standing, and kissed the silver key of tke Kaaba, which 
one of the sheriff's children, who was seated in an armed chair, 
held for that purpose. After this I withdrew, escorted by the 
eunuchs, who made their way through the crowd, by striking the 
people with their fists. As soon as I got outside, I kissed the 
black stone ; took seven more turns round the building, went 
into a small ditch, which is close to the door, where I said the 
ordinary prayer ; and after having drank some water of the blessed 
Zemzem, I returned home.” 


The purification of the Kaaba is subsequently mentioned, in 
which office the Sultan Scherif and Ali Bey assisted with 
brooms, and after the whole had been finished, the latter was 
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proclaimed Servant of the forbidden House of God, and received 
the congratulations of all those engaged in this sacred duty. 
On Tuesday, the 25th of the month Doulkaada, a part of the 
black cloth that surrounded the door and the bottom of the 
building was cut, and completed the ceremony called Jaharmo 
el Beit Allah. 

The grand day of the pilgrimage to Mount Arafit being fixed 
for the 17th February, he left the city the preceding afternoon 
upon a camel, and at nine o'clock the following morning 
reached the foot of the mountain. This we are told, is the 
principal object of the pilgrimage of the Mussulmen, and 
** several doctors assert,” says the author, ‘ that if the House 
of God ceased to exist, the pilgrimage to the former would be 
completely meritorious, and would produce the same degree 
of satisfaction. This is my opinion likewise.” 


* It is here that the grand spectacle of the pilgrimage of the 
Mussulmen nrust be seen. An innumera! le crowd of men from 
all nations, and of all colours, coming from the extremities of 
the earth, through a thousand dangers, and encountering fatigues 
of every description, to adore together the sane God, the God of 
nature. The native of Circassia presents his hand in a friendly 
manner to the Ethiopian or the Negro of Guinea ; the Indian and 
the Persian embrace the inhabitant of Barbary and Morocco, 
all looking upon each other as brothers, or individuals of the 
same family, united by the bands of religion.” (p. 66, 67.) 


Arafit is a small mountain of granite rock, about 150 feet 
high, in a plain about three-quarters of a league in diameter, 
surrounded by barren mountains. It is inclosed by a wall, 
with staircases to the summit, surmounted by achapel. The 
tradition is, that upon this elevation Adam met Eve, after a 
long separation; and the parent of mankind is supposed to 
have been the architect of the edifice. 

The assemblage described is almost incredible, 80,000 men, 
2,000 women 1,000 children, 60 or 70,000 camels, asses and 
horses at sun set moved down a narrow valley with precipitation, 
as the prayer ought not to be said at Arafit but in the neigh- 
bourhood at Mosdelifa. 

The next day the pilgrims encamped at Mina, to visit the 
house of the Devil, which it seems his sable majesty has had 
the malice to build in a very contracted spot, of difficult access. 
Here each of the itinerants threw seven small stones, of the 
size of peas, at the dwelling, in token of their displeasure. 
This form was afterwards repeated, and on the 20th of Fe- 
bruary the author set out on his return to Mecca. 

In this part of the work we have a minute account of the 
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temple, the adjacent buildings, and the holy places in the vici- 
nity, all which have been often before described; he then 
mentions the officers and others attached to them, ‘whieh are 
so numerous, that one-half the inhabitants of Mecca may 
be considered as employed about the temple, and as having no. 
other support than the casual gifts of the pilgrims. 

In turning from these sacred duties of the Mussulman, to the 
intercourse of ordinary life, the author, from the effect of his 
serious impressions, appears to be very much shocked at the 
levity of the ladies of Mecca, one of whom, it seems, who 
occupied the upper story of his house, made a thousand 
courtesies to him, with her face completely uncovered, every 
time he went to the terrace to make his astronomical 
observations. 

The Holy Land of Islam, of which Mecca is the capital, is 
without a single river, although it is 57 leagues long and 28 
broad, and it is an absolute desert. The Grand Seignior sends 
every year the Kadis to Mecca, Djedda, and Medina to exer- 
cise judicial power, but they are not allowed to interfere in 
the government, which rests wholly with the Scherif. There 
is not even a consul or agent of any foreign nation in the 
country, and the English are the only foreigners, who present 
themselves from time to time at the port of Djedda; where it 
is said, ‘‘ they are beloved by the inhabitants, because they 
earry on the commerce between them and India. 

The teuth chapter of the work is applied to the history of 
the Wehhabites, but it is admitted that very little is known of 
them, and even the situation of the capital is not ascertained. 
‘The long wars with the hordes of Constantinople, which have 
been lately renewed with so sanguinary a spirit, give some 
interest to the following reflections. 


“« | believe that the Wehhabites in the middle of their deserts; 
will always be invincible, not by their military strength, but by 
the nature of their country, which is uninhabitable by any other 
nation, and by the facility they have of hiding themselves in it, 
to withstand the attacks of their enemies. The latter may mo- 
mentarily conquer Mecca, Media, and the maritime towns; but 
simple isolated garrisons in the midst of frightful deserts, could 
not hold out long. When a powerful enemy presented himself, 
the Wehhabites would hie themselves, with a view to fall sud- 
denly upon, and destroy him, at the moment when his troops were 
divided in search of food. This makes me imagine that they will 
never be subjected, for a long time, at least by the force of arms ; 
and this is also the cause which has preserved Arabia in all times 
from a foreign dominion.” 
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The traveller remarks, that all the inhabited places which he 
saw in Arabia were situated in vallies or hollows, and all the 
towns and villages in Palestine were built upon elevations, and 
he attributes this circumstance to the rarity of rain in the one, 
and to its abundance in the other. On the morning of the 23d 
of July, 1807, after passing a difficult and dangerous road, he 
reached Jerusalem, and in the sixteenth chapter, a detailed 
description is given of the Mussulman temple of that city. In 
the following, we have an account of his visit to the temple, of 
his journey to the sepulchres of David, Abraham, the Virgin, 
and others, to the Mount of Olives, to the Manger of Christ 
at Bethlehem, to Calvary, and to the Rib of Christ, with a 
description of Jerusalem. He then proceeds to Jaffa, Acre, 
Mount Carmel, and Nazareth ; to Demascus, Mount Thabor, 
the Sea of Galalee, and the River Jordan. From thence he 
journies to Aleppo and Constantinople, and enters largely into 
the particulars of that great centre of Mahomedan glory. The 
two last chapters are devoted to the present state of Turkey, 
and to his travels from thence to Bucharest, and the whole 
concludes with the following account of that place. 


“« The civil government of the city is in the hands of two kai- 
makams or lieutenants of Prince Jpsilagta, assisted by a council of 
twelve cobards. According to the account given to our traveller, 
Wallachia contains a million and a half of inhabitants. More 
than half of this province is surrounded by the Danube, and 
watered by a great number of rivers. The land, which is ex- 
tremely fertile, is intersected with mountains and forests, abound- 
ing with game; mines are also found here; and in short, every 
thing that can be desired in a country situated under the forty- 
fifth degree of latitude. It is affirmed,” observes Ali Bey, ‘‘ that 
the climate is very wholesome ; and that the revenues of the coun- 
try amount to four millions of piastres.” (p. 373.) 


This work is embellished with eighty-three plates, which 
appear to have been employed in the French original, and 
many of them are executed with sufficient neatness and dex- 
terity. The maps delineate the kingdom of Morocco, Northern 
Africa, the coast of Arabia on the Red Sea, shewing the route 
of Ali Bey from Cairo to Mecca; with itineraries in the Isle of 
Cyprus, and between Cairo and Constantinople. 

After the attention we have paid to the work, we discover no 
ground for believing that Ali Bey, whoever he might be that 

d under this name, was a spy of Bonaparte, but there is 
certainly displayed occasionally some attachment to the people 
whom he governed. ‘J believe,’ says he, speaking of the 
inhabitants of Djedda, ‘‘ they have really begun to like the 
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French since they have seen their conduct in Egypt.’” (Vol. IL. 
. 44.) 

‘ We have before taken occasion to remark on the careless- 
ness, if not utter neglect and ignorance, in the translation; it 
abounds every where with Gallicisms, and we cannot conceive 
how it is, that the respectable publishers of a work which has 
excited so much notice in France, and has awakened so much 
curiosity in England, should have entrusted its execution to 
hands which were either indisposed or incompetent to the task 
assigned to them. Whoever Ali Bey may have been, he was 
more capable than any other traveller whose works we have 
known, to ascertain the customs and manners of the Mahome- 
dan sects ; and his disclosure of these, and the circumstances 
with which they are connected, is by far the most valuable part 
of the undertaking. In the countries he visited, the religion of 
the states is so intimately interwoven with their history, their 
present condition and future prospects, that the accurate infor- 
mation with regard to it which the author possessed, enabled 
him to trace causes and effects, facts and probabilities, which 
would escape the vigilance of any other person not so instructed 
in the rites of the Mosque, and not so privileged in consequence 
of his acquaintance with them. 








Arr. X.—Researches into the History of Playing Cards, with 
Illustrations of the Origin of printing and engraving on 
Wood. By Samuet Weiter Srycer. London. Trip- 
hook, 1816. 


Tux author of this volume is well known to the collectors of 
literary curiosity as a learned and liberal dealer in articles of that 
nature ; and we may assert with confidence, that there is no 
individual engaged in the business of a bookseller as compe- 
tent as himself to the task he has just executed. His employ- 
ments have thrown him in the way of obtaining the best infor- 
mation, not only by purchases, but by the assistance of friends 
who have for many years been patient accumulators of antiqui- 
ties relating to the early state of printing, &c. in Europe. This 
combination of advantages few individuals possess, though 
there have been disadvantages attending the busy occupations 
of Mr. Singer under which others do not labour, and which 
have rendered his work less complete and perfect than we had. 
hoped to have found it. For the defects of system and arrange- 
ment in an undertaking where they were peculjarly required, 
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and not of very difficult attainment, the author, however, apo- 
logises in his Preface. 

At the same time, we can by no means approve of the mode 
in which this inquiry is put forth to the world. Mr. Singer 
opens his work by a doubt whether “ a Preface is necessary to 
a trifle of this sort;” yet this trifle is published at no less than 
four guineas, being more by one quarter than the price of Mr. 
Strutt’s most learned and laborious book including the antiqui- 
ties of all the sports and pastimes of the people of England, to 
which we must say Mr. Singer has been very much indebted. 
We are far from thinking that the subject now under consider- 
ation did not deserve the pains bestowed upon it; but if it 
were worth any thing, if the matter were of any interest at all 
to readers in general, we regret that it has not been put into a 
common octavo volume; and if the fac-simile plates had been 
omitted, or not executed with quite so much precision, it would 
have been equally useful to the ordinary classes of society; to 
the zealous antiquary, we all know, that the minutest imitation 
of an old wood cut on copper-plate can give little or no satis- 
faction; he may admire it merely as a resemblance, but in pro- 
portion to its accuracy will be his desire to obtain the original. 
As to the importance of this investigation, the following are the 
observations of Mr. Singer in his Preface :— 


“« It is, however, only by comparison that the value and utility 
of any human pursuit can be appreciated ; perhaps those who spend 
no small portion of their lives in examining the form of a crystal 
or the genus of an insect, are more usefully, and certainly more 
innocently employed, than some of the heroes of the historic muse. 
The besoin d'agir reigns in every bosom, and it is well for those 
of whose amusements it may be said that they are at least harm- 
less ; at the same time, they are only truly well employed whose 
lives are devoted to the amelioration of the condition of their fel- 
low beings.” 


When we reflect upon the number of able pens employed in 
various countries upon it, we must admit undoubtedly, that the 
inquiry is one of much curiosity and interest, and for that rea- 
son it is we lament that the numerous intelligent individuals 
who are frequently employed in the amusements of the card- 
table as a recreation after study or fatigue, are not to be allowed 
to satisfy a laudable anxiety as to the origin of the pursuit.— 
Mr. T. F. Dibdin in his celebrated Bibliomania (a book much 
overvalued both in price and estimation) recommends the pub- 
lication of a separate treatise on book-binding, with the history 
of the art and craft from the earliest to the latest period; and 
surely if a work upon so circumscribed an inquiry would be pro- 
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fitable, how much more general would be the demand for a 
book on the subject of the origin and invention of cards and 
catd-playing, unless indeed, as in the present case, that demand 
was checked by the difficulty and almost impossibility of pur- 
chase. Mr. Singer’s researches, we have reason to believe, 
took their rise from a recommendation similar to that to which 
we have just referred, though not given by the same individual: 
to this, however, no allusion has been made by him, nor was it 
necessary, even supposing it to be the fact: he thus states his 
inducements to the present undertaking :— 


‘It had for some time been my intention to have given a trans- 
lation of the learned Bullet’s ‘ Recherches sur les Cartes @ jouer,’ 
when accident threw in my way the pack of German cards which 
are engraved in the following work : these led to a perusal of the 
ingenious papers in the eighth rolume of the Archeologia; the 
subsequent acquisition of: the curious Essay by Brietkopf, and the 
kind communications and friendly aid of Francis Douce, Esq., 
whose collection was freely thrown open to me, led to an altera- 
tion of plan; and materials having accumulated, what was at first 
intended to have formed a small pamphlet, has grown up into a 
formidable volume.” 

The first section of this work, upon which the attention and 
labours of the author seem to have been more especially be- 
stowed, treats of the invention of playing-cards, and their first 
introduction into Europe. He separately speaks of their early 
employment in each country; and from all that he advances 
we collect that the following are the periods at which they are 
said by writers first to have been known :— 

In Spain as early as 1267. 
In Italy in ........1299. 
In’Germany in ....1300. 
In France in ..... 1341. 

It appears, therefore, that of the European nations, cards 
were first practised in Spain; and Mr. Singer, after consider- 
able discussion, comes to the conclusion, that the Spaniards 
derived them from the Moors, who, on their part, probably 
obtained them from the Egyptians, and the Egyptians from the 
Persians, Chinese, or some other eastern state. On this point 
he quotes the opinion of the Count de Gebelin, who states that 
the Egyptians used cards as early as the seventh century, before 
the Christian era; and that the vulgar practice still prevailing 
among the Gypsies of telling fortunes by means of cards, is 
nothing but a relic of the same superstitious employment of 
them in the most remote ages. Warton, in his Hist. of Engl. 

Carr. Rev. Vou, Ul. April, 1616. 8D 
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Poetry (vol. II. p. 316), conjectures that cards were derived 
from the Arabians; and Mr. Strutt, in his Sports and Pas- 
times, expresses his belief that they were obtained from the 
Saracens at the Crusades. But Mr. Singer, while he allows 
the plausibility of the supposition, hazards an opinion that both 
originally flowed from the same source, viz. India. His words 
are these :-— 


«« There appear such striking analogies and strong resemblances 
between the game of chess and cards in their first simple form, 
that the origin of them from thence may be deduced with a high 
degree of probability. On the early cards we have the King, 
Knight, and Knave, and the numerical cards, or common soldiers. 
But the parties at cards are doubled—there are four instead of two 
of each ; this indeed is the only variation, for it will be shewn in 
the sequel that the apparent deviation in the number of pieces at 
chess is easily accounted for.” (jp. 15.) 


The following interesting remarks apply principally to the 
questions when cards were first introduced inte England, and 
which country possesses the first written authority to shew their 
early employment. 


** Should the game mentioned in the Wardrobe Rolls of Ed- 
ward J. under the denomination of Quatuor Reges, be admitted as 
indicating cards, we should be possessed of the first written men- 
tion of the game hitherto discovered ; and it seems probable that 
either cards or chess are meant, for it should be observed that one 
of the oriental names of the latter has been thus translated. Mr. 
Gough's objection to the Crusaders having introduced the game 
among us is, that they had something else todo; but this is quite 
overruled by the preservation of a curious edict which shews the 
state of gaming in the Christian army, ¢ommanded by Richard I. 
King of England, and Philip of France, during the Crusade in the 
year 1190. Indeed it is upon the whole perhaps almost as probable 
that we derived our knowledge of cards from this source as from 
our continental neighbours ; the principal objection seems to be 
the silence of the statutes in which various games are enumerated 
and prohibited, but in which cards are not included, though equally 
objectionable with coytes, dice, &e. We may be certain that they 
were in use some time prévious to 1464, for in the Parlia- 
ment Rolls of that year, they are mentioned among other articles 
which are not to be imported. This prohibition, which was made 
upon the petition of the English artificers collectively, should seem 
to indicate that they were then manufactured here. It is remark- 
able that we have very few references to the game until after the 
year 1500; but the practice of playing must have been very com- 
mon in the reign of Henry VII. for among the private expences, 
money for losses at cards appears to have been several times issued ; 
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and Margaret, the daughter of that monarch, played at cards soon 
after her arrival at Edinburgh on her marriage to James IV. of 
Scotland. They are also mentioned in the statute of the 11th year 
of the reign of Henry VII. that is in 1496. 

*« It has been objected, that had cards been introduced into Eng- 
land previous to the reign of Richard I. Chaucer, who died in 
1400, would have made some mention of them; yet, in speaking 
of amusements, he only says, 

‘ They dansen and they play at ches and tables ;’ 
and this is an objection which deserves much consideration. 

-« That cards are mentioned in the complaint of Sir David Linde . 
say, has already been pointed out by Mr.Wharton ; and it is singu- 
lar that a knowledge of the game is mentioned as an accomplish- 
ment in the character of a bishop. 

«* Bullet has insisted that we derive our knowledge of cards 
from the French nation ; and he further says, it will be seen from 
the term knave, which we use to designate the (valet), that the. 
game was unknown to us till the term came to signify a servant. 

n this distinction, however, he is mistaken, for Chaucer says of 
the King of Northumberland, 

‘ On hire he gat a knave childe anon.’ 
Thus the word knave seems to have signified with us a male child, 
or a boy servant, even in the time of Chaucer,” 


By this reasoning, we would observe, by the way, Mr. Singer 
does not at all contradict Bullet, whose assertion is, that cards 
were unknown in England until the term Knave came to sig- 
nifya servant. It is no refutation to adduce a passage in which 
the word was employed by Chaucer in another sense also, as 
pointing out merely the sexual distinction. If Mr. Singer 
could shew that Chaucer made use of the word Knave never to 
denote a servant (which we apprehend would be a task, he has 
too much knowledge of literature of that day, to undertake), 
and could prove that cards were used in England before the 

riod when he flourished, something would be established. 
Bullet’s and Mr. Singer’s assertions may both be quite correct, 
for we have no positive evidence before 1464 of the use of 
cards; yet a thousand instances might be quoted ci the use 
of the word Knave as signifying a servant, and nothing 


else, long prior to that year. But the author proceeds 
thus :— 


“Among the monies issued from the Exchequer A. D. 1300, 
28th Edward I. are some entries of money issued to his son 
Edward for his use in playing at different games; among these, 
however, cards are not specified. Edward II. was then in his 17th 
year. 


“Tt is also said, that if paper was necessary for the eomposi- 
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tion of cards, England could not have furnished any in the 14th 
century, the art of paper-making not being introduced into Eng- 
land before the reign of Henry VII.; ‘ut car.is must surely have 
been made of other su stances: it should seem thit parchment 
was equally proper for the purpose, and we find the oriental cards 
are painted on thin tablets of wood or ivory. 

*« From the whole of the evidence before us, we have only a 
probability that cards were known in England soon after the se- 
cond Crusade at the latter end of the 13th century. We have, 
however, certain proof that they were known here at least some 
time previous to 1464; but whether we obtained them in com- 
mon with our neighbours from the east, or received them from the 
Spaniards, Italians, or French, remains to be proved. It is very 
probable they were not in common use at their first introduction, 
but confined to the Court and houses of the great; but that they 
were very generally known here early in the 15th century, and then 
played by the idle of all classes.” (p. 18 to 21.) 


The author of these researches then dismisses for a time the 
subject of the introduction of cards into England, and proceeds 
more particularly to the same point with regard to Spain, Italy, 
France, and Germany; noticing, in reference to the second 
the invention and practice of the popular games of Trapola and 
Tarocco; and in referenee to the last, the still frequent. amuse- 
ment of Lansquenet, Landsknecht, or the game of the Soldier, 
which he apprehends was the earliest ascertained to have been 
played in Gerinany. Having made various ingenious remarks 
on the allusions intended by the suits of cards to the seasons of 
the year, &c.; and upon the cards of the Chinese, he concludes 
his first section by a deseription of some curious specimens in 
the collection of Mr. Douce. 

The subject of the second section is the Xylographic and ay 
pographic Arts as connected with the history of cards, which, 
although it has less apparent and actual relation to the imme- 
diate object of inquiry, contains valuable information. It seems 
probable, on the authority of Du Halde, and of the Missiona- 
ries who have investigated the subject, that xylography, or the 
art of engraving on wood, was known to, and practised by, the 
Chinese at least fifty years anterior to the birth of Christ ; and 
as Mr. Singer very justly observes, ‘‘ the nature of their lan- 
guage, which contains such an endless variety of symbolical 
figures, would have rendered every attempt at the use of move- 
able types abortive ;’’ and the ancient mode of tabular or xylo- 
graphic printing, is still the only method they use. This art, 
however, does not appear to have been at all known in Europe 
until many centuries after the Christian era; indeed it not very 
long preceded the art of printing with moveable metal types, 
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none of the block-books, in which the library of Earl Spencer 
is so extremely rich, being attributed to a period much antece- 
dent to the invention of fusile letters. This is a point, how- 
ever, not very accurately settled, and admitting the plausible 
formation of very contrary opinions. After dwelling upon this 
subject for some time, the author reverts to the subject of 
printing in China, and refers to the Stampelle of the Etruscans 
and Romans, which he truly states to approach to the very 
verge of the discovery of Gutemburg about A. D. 1438.— 
Relative to the origin of wood and copper engraving, Mr. S. 
speaks as follows :— 


“* Tt has been said that the sculptures or carvings on wood which 
enrich many parts of some of the earliest monuments of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, might have led to the invention of the xylogra- 
phic art; the figures in relievo which are seen on fonts, stalls, and 
monuments, may have furnished the idea of the first engraved 
blocks, from which impressions were taken. It is sufficiently re- 
miarkable, that the sister, or chaleographie art, is also supposed to 
have had its origin by mere accidental discovery from the plate en- 
graved by the goldsmiths for the purpose of being filled with Niello, 
and that it was promoted by the natural desire of the artist to have 
some memorial of works on which ne had bestowed much labour 
and skill.” 

The origin given by Huber in his Notices des Graveurs is dif- 
ferent, and is not referred to by Mr. Singer. Huber states that 
Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, had engraved a plate or 
dish, into which a washer-woman put some wet linen, and that 
the impression left upon the linen was the source of engraving 
on copper in 1460, afterwards practised by Finiguerra, Boticello, 
Baldini, and others, with success. This point is entertainingly 
treated in Mr. Dibdin’s preliminary disquisition to his Typo- 
graphicalAntiquities. Having at much length gone through the 
description of a work consisting of early wood-cuts, dedicated 
to Honorius the [Vth., the existence of which is only known on 
the authority of Papillon, the author of the quarto before us 
thus reverts to the invention of the art of engraving on wood: 
«¢ The earliest dated specimen of xylographic art hitherto dis- 
covered that can be adduced as an undoubted document, is the 
celebrated cut of St. Christopher bearing the infant Jesus, with 
a metrical inscription, and the year 1423 at the bottom; and 
another of the Annunciation, probably by the same artist. 
They cannot however,”’ he adds, ‘* be considered as fixing the 
epoch of the invention of the art, for they are evidently not the 
production of its extreme infancy; many of the specimens 
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afforded by the very curious collection published from the origi- 
nal blocks by Bekker, have a manifest claim to precedence.” — 
Upon this we must remark, that in an art of this kind, it is not 
improbable that some of the earliest productions would | be supe- 
rior, at least in design, to those afterwards engraved ; and this 
was, we apprehend, the case not long after wood-engraving was 
introduced into England. An admirable fac-simile of the cut 
of ‘St. Christopher will be seen in Mr. Dibdin’s Catalogue 
of the Spencerian Library. It was first discovered by Baron 
Heinecken (the author of the claim of Ge: many to the inven- 
tion of playing cards) in the Convent of the Chartreux at 
Buxheim. 

It seems probable from all that has been advanced, that the 
card-makers were the first practisers of this xylographic art, 
and they were soon followed by the fabricators of books of 
images of the saints, to which succeeded the Donatuses for the 
instruction of children, which are allowed to be the very first 
works ever printed with moveable types. Having rather ou, 
marily dismissed this very important point, Mr. Singer goes at 
great ‘length into the controversy between Haarlem and Mentz 
for the invention of printing, referring to many of the authors 
who have written upon the contest from Adrian Junius, who 
first started the claim of Haarlem in 1588, to Meerman, its 
last advocate, in the middle of the eighteenth century. He after- 
wards places in opposition the evidence in favour of Mentz, 
concluding with the conviction that Gutenburg is the true in- 
ventor of the art. Sixty pages are occupied in this extraneous 
and not very novel inquiry. In order to give our readers a no- 
tion of the numerical state of the question, we extract from the 
industrious Mallinkrot, who wrote, in 1640, his work “ De 
Ortu et Progressu Artis Typographice,” the following calcula- 
tion of the authors on the one side and on the other: — 


In favour of Mentz before Junius wrote in 1588. .62 
since Junius .....+0-+e0+80047 


109 





In favour of Haarlem, Junius being the first ....13 
Authors who come to no decision either way......11 





24 





The determination of this point (on which all the writers of 
late years have, we believe, been on one side) brings back our 
author to the question regarding the art of engraving on wood ; 
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and having noticed the repeated claims of the Italians to be 
considered as the inventors, he proceeds in these terms :— 


“‘ Indeed, with regard to existing specimens, the Germans must 
be confessed to possess better evidence of the early exercise of the 
art than the Italians have hitherto produced, for we must still con- 
sider the wood-cuts of St. Christopher and the Annunciation as the 
production of German artists, until we have more certain proof of 
their having been produced in Italy than what is afforded by the 
style of the designs. Besides that the great number of early date- 
less specimens, which are indisputably the production of Germany, 
afforded by the curious collection of Bekker before stated, would 
be sufficient to shew that the Germans were more assiduous in the 
practice and cultivation of this art than their neighbours, who 
have very few specimens of the same kind to oppose to them.” 


Such reasoning (without taking the facts into view) is by no 
means conclusive; for even if the Italians could shew the de- 
sign of St. Christopher (which we admit to be both spirited 
and accurate) to be Italian, it would not follow that the engrav- 
ing was not executed inGermany. We doubt much, however, 
if any learned artist would say, that the style of drawing of St. 
Christopher is at all like that of Italy in 1423, as far as that style 
can be ascertained. Mr. Singer then introduces fac-similes, 
and a detailed account of a curious pack of German cards, the 
suits of which are composed of bells, hearts, leaves, and acorns, 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1763 by Dr. Stukely. 
The dress and character of the figured cards are said decisively 
to place them in the fifteenth century, among the very earliest 
productions of the kind. To these succeed some other excel- 
lent imitations of a part of a pack of cards engraved by the cele- 
brated Jost Ammpn, in copying which, Mr. Byfield, the wood- 
engraver, has shewn a skill not exceeded by his most admirable 
originals, which, in humour of conception, accuracy or design, 
and finish of execution, have perhaps never been surpassed. 
The author regrets that it is not in his power, from the few spe- 
cimens handed down to our times, to give, on the other hand, 
any representations of Italian cards of the same or even of a 
later period, and he accounts for the deficiency on the supposi- 
tion that the Italian cards were not executed with such preten- 
sions to be considered fine specimens of art. As to the singu- 
lar designs that may be said to disfigure the playing cards of 
the present day, the author has the following passage :— 


** It has been a question, whence the gen figures upon 
modern court cards could have been derived ? we have before ob- 
served, that they bear no distant resemblance to some of the repre- 
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sentations of the human figure among the Chinese, and it will be 
seen that their modern cards are charged with similar designs ; but 
we have no certain clue to guide us in ascertaining whether they 
were thence derived. The figures on Mexican hieroglyfical paint- 
ings also afford objects very resemblant to those on our modern 
court cards, but there is not any reason for supposing that with 
them they have any connection. Perhaps we ought to seek no 
further than the rude wood-cuts of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, many of which are as remote from being correct repré- 
sentations of humanity as are the singular objects depicted on the 
figured cards of the present times.” (p. 215.) 


If resemblance of design afford any means of judging, the 
figures upon the cards now used, would rather support the 
hypothesis of Baron Heinecken, for they are similar in some 
respects to the ancient pack of German cards of which Mr. 
Singer gives fac-similes. At the same time we must observe, 
that the representations of the human form by all barbarous na- 
tions, however unconnected, are always very much alike, more 
mers when there is a conformity of climate and habits. 

e cards of the reign of James I. are still more like those of 
Germany of the fifteenth century. Several causes have contri- 
buted to continue the similarity, and to prevent the improve- 
ment of the figures on our pictured cards, one of which is the 
necessity of immediate recognition ; for by habit we know the 
value and the suit of any card, merely by the strangeness of its 
ap nce the moment it is played. The French have not 
adhered so perseveringly to their old designs, but they have re- 
tained the very ancient custom of giving names to their kings, 
queens, and knaves, with a mixture of the sacred and profane, 
well becoming their national inconsistency. 

After long and somewhat tedious digressions upon extra- 
neous topics, the author of these researches at length returns 
to a point of more interest, on which he had before said some- 
thing in an early part of his undertaking, viz. the origin and 
first use of playing-cards in England, which he fixes some time 
ptevious to 1465 (1464 he should have said, as that is the date 
of the Parliament Roll in which they are mentioned) ; and 
without supplying any further facts, he leaps over a period of 
about a century and a half to the patent granted by Queen Eli- 
gabeth, s the close of her reign, to Edward Darcy, and 
to the prohibition of importation in 1615, which, in his opinion, 
operated a favourable change in the situation of the card- 
makers. He next notices their incorporation into a eompany in 
1629, their decline during the civil wars, and the cal 
dominion that followed, and their subsequent revival after the 
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Revolution, bringing their history down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, with an account of the proceedings of diffe- 
rent governments on their behalf. This. retrospect, the early 
part-ef which is summary from the scantiness of materials, con- 
cludes the second section. 

In the two foregoing divisions, Mr. Singer has necessarily 
had recourse to many works, which he has not ory consulted, 
but from which he has confessedly borrowed much of his most 
valuable information ; but we think we may complain, that in 
the third section, which is oceupied by notices: of some of the 
principal games at cards, he has not shewn the sdme.candour 
to an individual whose learning and industry have been ad- 
mitted by the yreatest authorities in almost every branch of litera- 
ture—we mean the late Mr. Joseph Strutt, author, among other 
laborious and intelligent works, of the “ Sports’ and Pastimes 
of the People of England.” We before alluded to this fact, 
the proof of which is chiefly to be found in this third section 
of the book under review. To a certain extent,, we know that 
Mr. Singer’s labours are to be deemed pa Bn ; but. though 
much, indeed the greater part of what he. says on:the principal 
games at cards is copied verbatim from Mr, Strutt, no acknow- 
ledgment is made, and but two. notes..cursorily mention: the 
name of that distinguished antiquary, and not then with relation 
to the subject on which the unacknowledged quotations are 
made. We confess that with this part of the labours of tlie 
author before us, we are little satisfied whether we consider the 
deficiency of arrangement, the paucity of materials, or the un- 
fair means by which some of those materials have been ob- 
tained. A great deal top much attention has been bestowed 
upon foreign games, such as Trapola, Minchiate, and Tarocca, 
and too little upon those, to English readers much more inte- 
resting, which occupied the leisure hours of our ancestors. In- 
deed, upon the latter branch Mr. Singer has given himself 
little trouble in searching further than Mr. Strutt’s under- 
taking. 

Heascertains with tulerable precision that the game of Lansque- 
net was introduced into Germany and France as early as 1392, 
and that Trapola was one of the most ancient games of Italy, 
while Tarocco and Minchiate were chiefly confined, according 
to Baretti, to Piedmont and Lombardy. Next:he.treats of the 
common game of Primero, so well known in this country in the 
early days of card-playing ; and in the middle of this inquiry, 
he thrusts in about two pages, copied with much precision from 
Mr. Strutt, which refer to the subject of cards in general, and 
not especially to the game to which Mr. Singer is only advert- 
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ing. After stating that Primero was-introduced previous to 
the marriage of Queen Mary with Philip of Spain, he some- 
what abruptly starts off to the general subject.—‘* But there 
is evidence,’”’ says he, ‘* that cards were in use in England 
even in the reign of Henry VI.” Contradicting his own asser- 
tion regarding the Parliament Roll, of 1464, the fourth year 
of Edward 1V. and quoting a passage from the Chester Mys- 
terics, to which no certain date has yet been assigned. Then 
he transcribes from Mr. Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, which, 
because the passages contain valuable matter, we quote from 
the original. They will be found in Book iv. p. 288. 


** The universality of card-playing in the reign of this monarch,” 
(Henry VIL.) “ is evident from a prohibitory statute being neces- 
sary to prevent apprentices from using cards, except in the 
Christmas holidays, and then only in their master’s houses. 
Agreeable to this privilege, Stowe, speaking of the customs of 
London, says, ‘from All-Hallow’'s eve, to the day following Can- 
dlemas-day, there was, among other sports, playing at cards for 
counters, nails, and points, in every house, more for pastime than 
for gain.” But this moderation, I apprehend, was by no means 
general, for several contemporary writers are exceedingly severe 
in their reflections upon the use of cards, which they rank with 
dice, and consider both as destructive to morality and good order. 

‘* Henry the Eighth preferred the sports of the field, and such 
Sports as promoted exercise, to sedentary amusements ; his at- 
tachment to dice he gave up at an early part of his life, and I do 
not recollect that Hall, the historian, who is so minute in describ‘ 
ing the various sources of entertainment pursued by this athletic 
monatch, ever mentions cards as one of them. I am indeed well 
aware that Shakespeare speaks of his ‘ playing at primero with 
the Duke of Suffolk,” and it is very possible that the poet might 
have some authority for so doing. Sir William Forest, who 
wrote at the close of Henry the Eighth’s reign, and presented a 
poetical treatise, entitled, ‘ The Poesie of Princylye Practice,’ to 
his son, Edward the Sixth, speaks therein of the pastimes proper 
for the amusement of a monarch, and says, he may, after dinner, 
indulge himself with music, or otherwise. 


* Att tables, chesse, or cardis awhile himselfe repose ;’ 


but adds, that sitting pastimes are seldom found good, especially 
in the day time ; he therefore advises the pursuit of those that 
afforded both air and exercise. In ‘another part of his poem he 
speaks im strong terms against the practice of card-playing, as 
productive of idleness, especially. when it is followed by the 
labouring people, in places of common resort. 


* Att ale howse too sit at mack or at mall, 
Tables or dyce, os that eardis men call, 
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Or what oother game owte of season dwe. 
Let them be punyshed without all rescue.’ 


And the author of an Old Morality, entitled “ Hycke Scorner,’ 
written probaly some time before this poem by Forest, has placed 
the eard-players with such company as evinces he had not a good 
opinion of their morals. 


‘ Walkers by nyght, with gret murderers 
Overthwarte with gyle, and joly carders.’” 


So far Mr. Strutt, and the only alteration Mr. Singer has 
made in these quotations, (we speak not of others here,) is 
the embodying of two notes into his text, the one regarding the 
penalty under Stat. Il. Hen. VII. c. 2. and the other, two 
lines from Barclay’s Ship of Fools, procured by the industry of 
his predecessor. Mr. Singer afterwards retarns to Primero, 
illustrating it by several quotations from Sir J. Harrington’s 
Epigrams, to which Mr. Strutt refers, and by some poems of 
Samuel Rowlands, the well known author of the Knaves of 
Clubs, Hearts, Spades, and Diamonds, and ‘‘ More Knaves 
yet.” When speaking of other games, formerly practiced in 
England, the author of these researches, with scarcely a single 
exception, mefely mentions those passages in. old plays or 
poems which Mr. Strutt had before noticed, without giving any 
extracts that would throw considerable light upon the particular 
practice of each game, many of which are now forgotten. Upon 
some of them we will offer a few quotations, not, however, 
Mage reg to supply the deficiency in many important respects. 

e will begin with Primero, upon which Mr. Singer has said 
the most, and our first extract is made from a book not of very 
difficult access, which contains a curious description of the 
game. Itis from Nuge Antique, vol. ii. p. 32. 


“* The other tale I wold tell, of a willinge and wise lags, I have 
hearde dyversly tolde. Some tell it of King Phillip and a favoryt 
of his; some of our worthy King Henry 8 and Domingo; and I 
may call it a tale becawse perhappes it is but a tale; but thus 
they tell it: The Kinge 55 eldest hand, sets up all restes, and dis- 
carded flush ; Domingo or Dundego, call him how you will, helde 
it uppon 49, or som such game ; when all restes were up, and 
they had discarded, the kinge threw his 55 on the boord open, 
with great lafter, supposing the game (as yt was) in a maner 
sewer. Domingo was at his laste carde encowntered flush, as the 
standers-by saw, and tolde the daye after; but seeing the King 
so mery, would not for a rest at Primero put him out of that 
plesawnt conceyt, and put up his cardes quietly, yeelding it lost.” 


No anecdote could bettershew the characters of the impetuous 
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King and of the wary Spaniard. It proves besides that Henry VIII. 


did not completely abandon cards. Primero is also mentioned 
in ‘*Greene’s Tu quoque,” by Cooke, 1614; from which we 
make the following extract regarding the game of Gleek. 


Scattergood. Come gentlemen what's your game ? 

Staines. Why Gleek, that’s your only game. 

Scatt. Why Gleek let it be, for I am persuaded 1 shall gleet 
some of you. Cut, Sir, 

Long field. What play we ? twelve-pence gleek? 

Scatt. Twelve-pence—a crown? ud’s foot I will not spoile 
my memory for twelve-pence. 

Long f. With all my heart. 

Staines. Honour. 

Scatt. What is’t, hearts? 

Staines. The king—what say you ? 

Longf. You must speake Sir. 

Scatt. Why I bid thirteen. 

Staines. Fourteen. 

Scatt. Fifteen. 

Staines. Sixteen. 

Long f. Sixteen ?>—Seventeen. 

Staines. You shall ha’t for me, &c.—Give me a mournival of 
aces, and a gleek of queens. 

Longf. And me a gleek of knaves. 

Scatt. Uds life I'm gleek’d this time. 


The audience must have been very patient standers-by 
while this game, with much more of like kind, was playing 
on the stage. The game of Gleek continued in fashion long 
afterwards, and Lady Plott, in Shirley’s Example, 1637, pro- 
poses to play at it, while another of the party prefers Sant, or 
Cent as it is properly written. ‘* Penny Gleek” is talked of 
in Sir W. Davenant’s *““Wits,’’ 1636, as then in fashion. In 
Thos. Heywood’s beautiful heart-touching tragedy of “A 
Woman kill’d with Kindness,” is a long scene of card-playing, 
in which a great variety of games are named, on which Frank- 
ford, the injured husband, forms equivoques to the disadvan- 
tage of his wife. 


Jenkin. A pair of cards, Nic’las, and a carpet to cover the 
table, &c. 

Cranwell. Gentlemen what shall our game be ? 

Wendoll, Master Frankford, you play best at Noddy. 

Frankford. You shall not find it so; indeed you shall not. 

Mrs. Anne. I can play at nothing so well as double-ruff. 

Frankf. If Master Wendol and my wife be together there’s no 
Playing against them at double hand. 

icholas. I can tell you the game that Master Wendol is best at. 
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Wend. What game is that Nick ? 

Nich. Marry Sir, Knave out of Doors: 

Wend, She and I will take you at Lodam. 

Anne. Husband shall we play at Saint ? 

Frankf, My Saint's turn’d devil. No, we'll none of Saint—You 
are best at New-cut, wife ; you'll play at that. 

Wend. If you play at New-cut, I’m soonest hitter of any here 
for a wager, &c. 


Cranw, If you cannot agree upon the game, to Post and Pair, 
&c.—Faith let it be Wide-ruff and let’s make honours, 


In this way the dialogue is spun out to some length, the 
party continuing to play their game of Wide-ruff. This quo- 
tation from Heywood is mentioned by Mr. Singer, who only 
follows his precursor; it is plain, however, that he had not 
read it, because he states soon afterwards that Noddy is the 
same game as ‘* Beat the Knave out of Doors,” from which it 
is above expressly distinguished. Noddy was probably the 
same as our Cribbage, or similar to it, as when the knave is 
counted in a hand it is still called his Noddy. A Noddy was a 
common term of abuse formerly.—Vid. Sir J. Harington’s 
{pigrams, B. ii. Epig. 43.—And in John Heywood’s 
‘* Four P’s,”’ it is of frequent occurrence. 

Post and Pair is alluded to in Ben Jonson’s Masque of * the 
Gypsies Metamorphosed.”’ | 


** Clods feet will at Christmas goe neer to be bare 
When he has lost all his hob-nayles at post and paire.” 


This custom of playing for nails is noticed by Stowe, whose 
authority is quoted by Strutt in the extract we made. In the 
following, from fhe induction to the “ Return from Par- 
nassus,” 1606, Post and Pair, Loadam, and other games ap- 

ear :—** You paltry criticke gentleman, you that know what 
itis to play at Primero or Passage.—You that have been 
student at Post and Pair, Saint, and Leadam, you that have 
spent all your quarter’s revenues in riding post one night in 
Christmas, bear with the weake memory of a gamester.” This 
‘¢ riding post one night in Christmas,” supposes the person he 
addresses some critical apprentice, and refers to the fact of 
cards being allowed to them only at that season of festivity, by 
the Act of Henry VII. We might multiply these references 
without much difficulty, but to do so would lead us beyond 
the limits ef a review. 

Some pages devoted to the modern games of Whist and 
Piquet, with two fac-similes, the one of the Duke and Duchess 
of Bavaria at cards, and the other from Holbein’s, or Lutzel- 
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burger’s (as Mr. Dibdin contends) Dance of Death, conclude 
the body of Mr. Singer’s work. It is followed by a large 
appendix, in which are inserted several French and _ Italian 
Essays, by the Abbé Rive, M. Van Praet, M. Court de Gebelin, 
Baretti, &c. upon various games, and extracts from the 
«« Complete Gamester,”’ attributed to Cotton. There are also 
two letters from Mr. Cruden, on the cards of the Japanese, and 
on the Statutes enacted connected with the subject of enquity 5 
and two from Dr. Buchan on the origin of cards and on the 
game of Whist. The first of these last is very ingenious 
and curious, as our readers will perceive by the following ex- 
tract. He is endeavouring to shew that cards in their origin 
were meant to be symbolical of the seasons of the year, the 
signs of the zodiac, &c. 


“The twelve pictured cards appear to be emblematical of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, termed by astronomers the mansions 
of the sun, and of course equivalent to the twelve months of the 
solar year. 

** Each of these signs is divided into three decans or thirty 
degrees, and in all numerical games at cards, each honour or pic- 
tured card is considered equivalent to ten ; and 30 x 12=360, the 
number of days in the ancient A!gyptian year, and is equal to 
the number of degrees into which the equator or great circle is 
still divided. 

*«« Cards are distinguished by two colours, red and black, an- 
swering to the great division of the year into equal parts, from 
solstice to solstice, and equinox to equinox. 

«The four suits indicate the four seasons, which appear for- 
merly to have been distinguished by devices much more appro- 
priate than those now in use. Spades represented acorns which 
are mature in autumn, and hearts were cups, indicating that wine 
was probably ready and fit to be drunk in the winter season. 

‘The whole number of cards in a pack, fifty-two, is equal to 
the number of weeks into which the year is divided; and the 
number of cards in each suit, viz. thirteen, is equivalent to the 
number of weeks contained in each quarters of the civil year. 


** The number of spots or pips ayes one suitis 55 


** Which multiplied by - = - - 4 

220 
** Pips upon pictured cards - - - 12 
** Honours taken at ten each - - - 120 
“« Number of cards in each suit - - - 
“« Added together give - - 365 


“*« The precise number of days contained in the solar year.” 
‘Dr. Buchan then pursues the analogy with regard to astro- 
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nomy with much acuteness, but it is obvious on many accounts 
that it is only a coincidence, and has nothing to do with the 
origin of cards; for when the number of suits was larger-as in 
old times, the hypothesis would be destroyed. When a paper, 
by the same author, containing a similar statement, was Tread 
at the Antiquarian Society, it was treated as a hoag, anda mere 
repetition of the old joke, the individual who so declared it for- 
getting that the old joke had nothing to do with the sciences 
to which Dr. Buchan alludes, and only referred to the virtues 
and personal qualities of men. : «toed 
Such are the contents of Mr. Singer’s work, which has cer 
tainly not been got up with that care which the subject merited 
and required, and the patience and learning of the individual 
warranted us in expecting. It contains, however, a great 
number of curious facts, and had some of the extraneous ‘mat- 
ter been omitted, and the enquiry treated in a more compact 
and regular form, it would have been more valuable to the 
reader than in its present shape. The fact is, that quite suffi- 
cient pains were not bestowed on the letter-press, and ‘the 
author trusted too much to the merit of the plates introduced. 





oS 


Art. XI.—A4 Series of Discourses on the Principles of Religi- 
ous Belief as connected with Human Happiness and Improve- 
ment. By the Rev. R. Moreweap, A.M. &c. vol. 2. 
Edinburgh, for A. Constable and Co. : and London, Long- 
man and Co. 


Tue remark is common, and we believe as true as it is 
general, that there never was a period when so few books of 
a religious or moral tendency were published as within the last 
twerity years, compared with the large number of productions 
upon other subjects that have gone through the press ; we ex- 
clude from this calculation the contentious bickerings of. am- 
bitious scismatics, which, instead of enforcing the practice of 
piety, (for that is no part of the object of the writers,) have 
often for design the establishment of some tenet, militating 
directly against the principles of virtue. For this deficiency 
some persons assign a cause, which we should have thought 
might have occasioned a superfluity, viz. the long political 
contest in which we have been engaged; which,’ they say, has 
distracted the minds of all classes, or turned their regards only 
upon objects far different from the observance of moral and 
religious duties. We should have thought that, separated as 
Great Britain has been from those scenes of terror that have 
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wasted her neighbours ; permitted as her inhabitants haye been 
to contemplate unshaken the terrible convulsions of the conti- 
nent, they would rather have turned their minds back upon 
their own situation, and while they thanked Providence for 
their safety, would have been forward to inculcate not only 
from the pulpit, but from the press, the lessons of general 
wisdom, of benevolence, and of gratitude, which they, had been 
allowed to learn at a price so comparatively cheap. The natural 
ordef of things in morals as in politics seems, however, to have 
been inverted, and while in this country we have perhaps, to 
complain of a dearth of works of a serious and instructive Aaind, 
in France the press has been unusually loaded with instructions, 
which few we believe heard, and still fewer read; as if the 
zeal of the ecclesiastics, separated from the troubles. of the 
other classes had been augmented in proportion to, their, dis- 
couragements. ¥ 

Now, however, that people recovering from their apprehen- 
sions, are soothing their feelings, and giving themselves time 
to:reflect, we have no doubt that books of the kind to. whieh 
we have alluded will multiply, and among the first. we.notice 
this second part of the Discourses of Mr. Morehead, a writer, 
of whose merits the public have already had an opportunity of 
judging. He is a liberal and an enlightened divine, and _ his 
sermons breathe a spirit of natural eloquence, free from affec- 
tation, with which few individuals in his profession are gifted ; 
and his tenets are such as will excite no displeasure, unless, 
indeed, with those who delight in disputation. Among even 
these he will seldom meet with opponents, for his discourses 
are chiefly of a moral, not of a controversial description, incul- 
cating principles in which all good men must coingide., We 
shall make a few extracts, and perhaps the first is the only one 
that can produce hesitation in the mind of the most opiniated 
polemic. 

“In this distant age, it would perhaps be wise to contemplate 
the miracles of our Saviour less as evidences of his mission, than 
as very affecting instances of his heavenly benevolence and mercy. 
The proof of his divine authority arises more from a multitude of 
conspiring circumstances, than from the force of any one argu- 
ment; and we are now, happily, in possession of many striking 
evidences which could not at all influence the belief of those who 
were spectators of the miracles, and which more. than . counter- 
balance any imaginary defects in that testimony which records 
them. The greater miracles that have followed from the influence 
of the Gospel upon human society, and which have comé down 
to us with accumulating force, through the long period of eighteen 
hundred years—its effects upon the hearts, the hopes, and the 
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happiness of mankind—these, more than the dominion ascribed to 
its Author over the physical laws of the universe, cannot fail to 
strike us with amazement, and to make us say, ‘ What thing is 
this? What doctrine is this? For with authority commandeth he 
the unclean spirits, and they do obey him!’ 

‘Instead of building the faith of the Gospel upon miracles, it is 
perhaps more necessary, in this philosophical age, to defend it 
against those prejudices which its miraculous occurrences are apt 
to excite. Men are now generally disposed to question the truth 
of every incident of this nature, and wherever the trace of such an 
occurrence is to be found, they are immediately in the habit of 
exclaiming,—‘ this must be imposture and superstition.’ That 
this is a just maxim in most instances, I am not inclined to deny ; 
but we ought to be very cautious how we extend it to every case, 
particularly to the case of a Divine Revelation, which, from the 
nature of the thing, must, as I have already remarked, necessarily 
contain something miraculous. It may still be thought, however, 
that the frequency of miraculous interpositions exhibited in the 
Gospels, has somewhat of a suspicious aspect ; and although Iam 
unwilling to enter at large into the subject, I must request your 
attention to the few following observations, which seem to me 
sufficient to obviate this prejudice. 

“« In the first place, we ought to recollect, that it is a very confined 
manner of judging, to examine the dispensations of Providence 
with a reference solely to ourselves, and to our own habits of 
thought. Were a revelation introduced into the world in the ~ 
present age, it is possible that it might be unaccompanied with any 
multiplicity of miraculous circumstances; the understandings of 
men might be appealed to, rather than their senses; the Divine 
Teacher, perhaps, would deliver his instructions in a systematical 
form ; and, instead of proving his authority by suspending the 
laws of nature, might display a more than human knowledge of 
all their hidden operations. One of the leading distinctions be- 
tween the present age and that which preceded the introduction 
of Christianity is this—that, from the progress of knowledge and 
inquiry, men have learned to consider the order of nature as 
established upon general laws, and there is no pursuit justly ac- 
counted more liberal than the investigation of those laws and ar- 
rangements. Facts, the most apparently disjointed and irregular, 
have thus been found to be harmoniously connected, and, even to 
the eyes of the vulgar and unlearned, Nature now seems to be 
one stupendous wHOLE,—the temple of the Deity,—whose pre- 
sence is much rather to be discovered in its regularity than in its 
deviations,” 


The fourteenth discourse, ‘‘ On the Duties of the Young,” 
is one of the most excellent in the volume, for they are by no 
mneans of equal merit; those upon religious retirement and reli- 
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gious meditation are much inferior to several in the early part of 
the volume. We give the following as a specimen of the best 
style of these discourses; though others might be pointed out 
of deeper reflection, yet we are to recollect that he is address- 
ing auditors who from their youth, require simplicity of style 
and thought. 


*« Is it unsuitable, let me ask, to the glowing affections of Youth, 
to raise its thoughts, at times, to this high contemplation? To 
look abroad upon universal existence, and to behold all creation 
rejoicing in the bounty of its God? To view Material Nature 
clothed in every form of beauty, and animated Being enjoying 
every variety of happiness? To feel, amid the mighty scene, 
that itself is not forgotten,—that its own light spirits, and active 
limbs, and ardent hopes, are gifts from the same bountcous hand, 
—and to suffer the flame of love and of gratitude to kindle amidst 
the glow of youthful joy? Is there any severity, then, in the 
demand, that the young ‘ should remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth? And does the world give them a more ge- 
nerous lesson,—one better adapted to the warm impulses of their 
hearts,—when it would confine their thoughts to the mere selfish- 
ness of enjoyment,—when it would draw them by degrees, into 
the gross circle of sensuality,—and close their eyes for ever to all 
that Divine splendour of beneficence which surrounds them,—and 
check every emotion of gratitude that throbs within ? 

From the cultivation of piety, my young friends, you are, in 
the second place, naturally led to that of every other duty ; and 
surely the demand which is now made upon you, ‘ if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise,’ to think of these things, is 
neither unfitting the character of your reflections, nor the generous 
sentiments of your years. Even at your years you must have per- 
ceived, that life, with all its capacities of enjoyment, is not de- 
signed to be a dream of pleasure,—that something is to be done 
in existence, no less than to be enjoyed,—and that the heart of 
man can less endure the sense of degradation and contempt, than 
all the sufferings and sorrows of his uncertain and perishable 
being. While, then, you are called by Religion as well as by 
Nature, to ‘ rejoice in your youth,'—remember that you are like- 
wise called upon to act a part on the theatre of human life; and 
if you will listen to the voice of your own hearts, you will hear it 
assure you, that more happiness must accrue to you from acting 
that part well, than from all the ‘intoxication of pleasure, or all 
the splendours of fortune. You will hear it assure you, that the 
true honours of your nature have, in every age, been won by 
resolution and self-command; and the examples in history, to 
which your eye involuntarily turns, and which rouse every sym- 
pathetic emotion of your uncorrupted minds, are those of the 
hero, the patriot, or the sage,—not the degraded minions of pomp, 
or pleasure or power.” 

/ 
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We cannot conclude without adding the following passage 
from the twentieth discourse, ‘* on Natural Freedom,” which 
possesses a warmth of feeling an energy of thought, and aw 
eloquence of expression worthy of the subject. 


«© What is it that constitutes the force and the charm of this 
sacred word ? Is it, that the free enjoy, in highest perfection, all 
the blessings of the social union,—equal laws,—secure posses- 
sions,—actions unrestrained? These, indeed, are great advan- 
tages ; but they are little when compared with that moral and 
intellectual dignity which Freedom inspires, that range of thought 
which comprehends the good of a community, and those large 
affections which the common good alone can fill, Instead of 
being forced to watch the caprices of arbitrary. sway, the freeman 
looks with an erect eye to one law alone,—the law of his moral 
nature. Instead of bending beneath the rod of an earthly lord, 
he acknowledges but one Master,—the God who gave him being, 
and all the capacities of virtue and happiness. Under these im- 
pressions, even the private affections of his nature assume a loftier 
form : he loves his children, not for themselves only, but likewise 
for his country: the friendships which he forms are not merely 
the solace of his cares, but are likewise his incitements to gene- 
rous emulation. Even inanimate nature presents itself to him 
in a more glowing aspect; he feels that the system of social ex- 
istence in which he moves, is in unison with the equable harmony 
of the Universe ; and wherever his footsteps turn, even in soli- 
tudes and shades, the sacred form of his country rises before 
him ! 

“« So powerful, indeed, are these impressions in bringing for- 
ward the human character with genuine dignity and splendour, 
that, when we look back upon the history of the world, we pause 
upon those periods alone in which nations of freemen appear upon 
the stage: and in.their virtuous struggles, and almost miraculous 
achievements, we, indeed, feel the greatness of man; and while 
our admiration is roused, and our hearts beat high, we are con- 
scious of a loftier character of existence. We turn away from 
the splendid narratives of conquest, which may dazzle the imagi- 
nation, but which have no hold upon the heart, and feel a prouder 
triumph even in the death of the Patriot, than in all the glories of 
successful ambition. | 

** Yet, if it be only to such scenes of moral grandeur, in the 
history of our species, that we can return with much feeling of 
exultation, alas! how seldom are they to be found, in compa- 
rison with the debasing pictures of the crimes of tyrants, and the 
degradation of slaves ; and how narrow the bounds of that liberty, 
for which ‘ the whole creation groaneth, and travaileth in pain 
together until now!’—There is no need to go back to ancient 
times for any illustration of this melancholy truth! It is enough 
to look at the world as it lies before us ; and God knows in the 
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disgusting spectacle which it exhibits, we see enough to convince 
us how imperfect the progress has been of this vital spirit of hu- 
man society, and gladly turn again our eyes from so much pollu- 
tion and degradation. 

*« It is not, however, that over this chaos of nations the spirit of 
freedom has never moved. It has moved, my brethren, but in its 
immediate effects it has moved not as a blessing, but as a curse. 
It has lighted upon elements which were not prepared to receive 
it, and where it could not foster the seeds of virtue, it has only 
stirred up the slumbering energies of crime. Not many years 
have passed since one adventurous people threw off at once all the 
fetters of ancient power, and came forward with the proud boast 
that they alone understood the genuine principles of liberty. They 
gave, indeed, ‘ a great sum’ for ‘ this freedom,’ but they did not 
* obtain’ it; they obtained only a feverish succession of extrava- 
gancies, and crimes, and confusion, and misrule; and now they 
are bending, in mean submission, at the feet of an idol which 
themselves have reared, and at whose nod they go forth, with 
malignant activity to quench every spark of freedom among 
men. 


The principal objection that will be made against this work 
of Mr. Morehead, is the too frequent allusion to political oceur- 
rences, and indeed the foundation of some of his discourses 
upon them. The subject, however, is always treated with a 
moderation becoming the place from whence it was delivered, 
and party discussions are fitly excluded. He merely adopts a 
topic as the ground-work of some moral superstructure, which 
he in general raises with a simplicity, and sometimes with a 
dignity that would induce the severest opponent of lectures of 
this kind to withhold his censure. We regret that our limits 
will not allow us to give further extracts from a work we sin- 
cerely recommend to the. perusal of our readers. 





een 


Arr. XII.—The present ruined Condition of the Landed and 
Agricultural Interests, with Observations. By RicHarD 
Preston, Esq. M. P. 1816. 


Tus pending discussions in Parliament on the situation of the 
Landed and Agricultural Interest, have led to a patience of re- 
search and vigour of talent that we have rarely seen exceeded 
on oa former occasion. The writer of the phiet before 
often addressed the Chair on the subjects connected 

with bis publication; but to what partiality it is to be attri~ 
buted, we edo not pretend to determine, it so happens that none 
of his speeches have been introduced into those daily produc- 
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tions which, from the ability with which they are conducted, 
have become a most valuable parliamentary record. In this 
situation, justly conscious of the utility of the disclosure of his 
sentiments, the author has conferred them on the public in the 
form now given ; and he conceives, that he has not only ascer- 
tained the cause of the present calamities of agriculture, but 
that he has pointed out the remedies by which the disease may 
be cured. It is in this latter department that those who have 
examined the state of things, have been hitherto most deficient, 
and the work before us is therefore the more estimable. The 
Hon. Member says, ‘ It is offered with great humility by one, 
who feels bound by every tie of gratitude to society, to lend his 
feeble efforts to the great object of a regenerating system ; by 
one who loves the Constitution from a conviction and full per- 
suasion of its value, and who would deplore, as one of the most 
serious calamities, any convulsion which would give a prepon- 
derating influence to those turbulent spirits, who delight in 
anarchy and confusion.’’—Further he observes, that 


«« Early habits and early education, intense labour and extensive 
practice in the arrangement of various concerns, and the patronage 
and support with which the public have honoured and rewarded 
these labours, afford the author some reason to hope, that the expe- 
rience he has had of retrieving the embarrassed fortunes of fami- 
lies and individuals, may have afforded him some ground for ascer- 
taining the cause and extent of our present difficulties.” 


The origin of these he considers to be the system of our 
funded debt; a wise and beneficial scheme he admits it to be, 
when kept within due bounds ; but productive, in this coun- 
try, as it has been in every country in which the plan has been 
adopted, of incalculable mischief, when these bounds have been 
transgressed. 

The only objects on which taxation must ultimately rest, he 
supposes to be the land and the capital of the country, as it con- 
sists of its commerce and manufactures. He is an enemy to 
the Property Tax in the shape in which it existed ; but had it 
not been for such a source of revenue, he insists that there 
would not have been sufficient, during the war, to pay the ex- 
penses of government, and the interest of the national debt, the 
consequence of which must either have been a national bank- 
ruptcy, or a reduction in the national expenses, and im the inte- 
rest of the national debt, not from any want of public faith or 
public honour, but from that necessity to which all human 
affairs must yield in countries where ‘the funding system has 
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prevailed. On Mr. Pitt’s scheme of the sinking fund the 
author remarks, 


«« The principle on which his plan proceeds is, that the funds 
should be redeemed when they are above par, and should be pur- 
chased when they are below par. The right of redemption has 
not been exercised under this system. This great minister, and 
following him, his humble imitators, have seen the policy of ad- 
vancing the price of the funds by buying up the floating stock of 
the market, and by that arrangement, keeping up the price of the 
funds, and the consequent facility of contracting new loans.” 


Mr. Preston next adverts to the inquiry, how it has hap- 
pened, that heretofore the ability to bear taxation has existed, 
and from whence it is that it has now suddenly failed ? 


*‘ In a great measure, the reason is sufficiently obvious. The 
continual increase of the precious metals imported from South 
America, increased the prices of articles of consumption, and of 
the first necessaries of life in England and in other countries. The 
abundance of wealth increased the quantity of the circulating me- 
dium. Accounts were kept and fortunes made in larger sums than 
formerly ; units were changed into decimals, and decimals into 
hundreds, &c. &c. Property in land, and other articles of value, 
increased in just proportion with the quantity of circulating me- 
dium. An increase of wealth was of itself a sufficient cause for an 
increase of prices of land and of other commodities. When gold 
became more abundant, it was rated in comparison with the quan- 
tity of the articles in the market for which it was to be exchanged : 
hence, in some degree, a progressive and gradual increase in the 
price of land and other commodities, and of the price of labour, 
each keeping pace with the expenses of living, and the demand for 
labour, which was to supply gratifications to luxury, and to all the 
attendants on increased wealth.” 


The author then examines the taxes {sustained by the landed 
and agricultural interests ; and he assumes, that with the land- 
tax, poor and church rates, highways, &c. these interests bear, 
directly or indirectly, the taxes of the kingdom to the extent of 
two-thirds ; a position however, which, from the view of the 
revenues in their modern state, we think very few will be dis- 

to admit. In order to shew the difference of situation 
which has led to the present disastrous state of things, resem- 
bling the period of the South Sea bubble, he enters into the 
history of former times. He conceives that the tithes afford an 
estimate of the rental of the kingdom at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and on this calculation, he takes it as low as ten 
millions. In 1750 and 1760, when, as at present, from the 
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distresses of agriculture, farms could not let, or rents be paid, 
the legislature interfered for its protection, and an act was 
passed which established the internal and coasting trade in 
corn. 
The next period of distress, he tells us, was between the year 
1766 and the American war, when he takes the rent of grass 
lands at fifteen to twenty shillings—of corn at seven to ten 
shillings, averaging the rental of the kingdom at ten shillings. 


** Between the close of the American war and the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, and under the auspices of Mr. 
Pitt, that great end honest Minister, the affairs of this country at- 
tained a degree of pre-eminent and unexpected prosperity; the 
funds advanced in price—money, or rather the circulating me- 
dium, was so abundant, in consequence of the high price of the 
funds, that loans on mortgage were attainable to any extent. The 
capitalists were competitors to obtain securities on landed pro- 
perty; and money might be borrowed at 4 and even 34 per cent. 
provided the borrower would undertake to continue the money for 
a long period.” 


He next proceeds to state the consequences to agriculture of 
such a promising condition of affairs. 


‘* This abundance of money led to the establishment of many 
banks, and they gave the facility of obtaining credit, thereby ena- 
bling the farmer to extend his capital, and to make improvements 
likely to afford him an ample remuneration, and even great profit. 
This expenditure led to superior husbandry—to draiaing, to high 
manuring, to irrigation, and the natural attendant, an improved 
breed of cattle. It enabled the peasantry, heretofore needy, and 
scarcely able to pay their rent at the end of the year, to be in astaté 
of prosperity, and of ability to pay an increased rent, and to contri- 
bute towards the Burthens of the state in taxation. It prepared 
the way to enable them to assist so powerfully as they have done 
by the growth of corn, and of an improved live stock, and by the 
more extensive use of manufactures, and a more liberal and more 
expensive way of living, towards the attainment of the great ob- 
ject of bringing the French Revolution to that crisis which all good 
men wished, and which many have lived to see.” 


The author asserts, that from the year 1785 to 1795, a more 
rapid advance in the value of land took place in many districts 
than at any other period, and that the succeeding sales proved 
that the value of land was progressively augmented. If this 
gentleman means to say that this was the most flourishing pe- 
riod of agriculture, we must differ from him, and should per- 
haps date it twelve years later, and notwithstanding the dearth 
of 1799, referring its highest prosperity to the interval of 1797 
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end 1807. But it is true, that about the time of which he 
speaks, the encouragement was so great, that between 1787 
and 1797, bills of inclosure were brought into Parliament, un- 
der which 1,200 commons were submitted to the plough ;. and 
it may be assumed that about two millions of acres became pro- 
ductive, which were before of little utility. 

On this principle it is that Mr. Brougham, in his celebrated 
speech on the 9th of April, explains the present distresses.— 
Great Britain, he says, is not a nation purely of shop-keepers, 
for it is the greatest agricultural country in the world, and 
within the last twenty years, has attained that pre-eminence, 
He supposes the increase to be, what is stated above, two mil- 
lions of acres under tillage, and the produce at three quarters 
per acre, he computes at six millions of quarters. To shew 
the glut from such an augmentation, he takes, according to the 
last returns, the increase of population in England and Scot- 
land at two millions; and assuming the popular idea of the 
consumption of one quarter per year for each individual, he de- 
ducts the two millions of quarters for the addition to the popu - 
lation, shewing a surplus of four millions of quarters, which 
would remain without a market, on account of the exuberance 
resulting from such a prodigious accession to the land under 
tillage; and on this ground of over-trading, he explained the 
distresses of agriculture. 

To return to our author where we have just left him, proceed- 
ing with his account of the prosperity of the farmer. The con- 
tinuance of the war, he says, and the immense demand, gave to 
him a never-failing market; and thus his business became a 
source for the employment of capital, to be returned, not by 
exhausting crops, but by instalments on the farm at a high rate 
of interest. This increased the value of the soil ten shillings 
an acre, amounting to a new capital of 400,000,000/1. In such 
circumstances, the demand for provisions introduced the im- 
provements in breeding, and six-year old oxen and four-year old 
sheep were not required for the market, the animal being forced 
into an early state of maturity. 

From this highly-coloured representation, so flattering to 
our hopes, and so mortifying under their aisappointment, we 
must advance in pursuit of our author to the causes which will 
shew how all this glory has vanished. He justly remarks, that 
had we been in a less flourishing state, the war, which has been 
so successfully terminated, must have been long since closed 
from the physical inability to maintain it; and that by it our 
expenses increased to 112 millions a year, and how does he say 
the charges were maintained? ‘‘ During the war,” he ob- 
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serves, * the high prices obtained by the farmer enabled him 
with regularity and punctuality to pay hisrent, his taxes, tithes, 
&c. and to give extensive employment to the poor, and liberal 
encouragement to manufactures.” Mr. Preston, like many 
others who have involved their contemplations deeply in agri- 
culture and its interests, seems to consider that there is no other 
order of persons of consequence in the state but the farmer, and 
that even commerce and manufactures, in all their numerous 
ramifications, are supported only by the farmer. 

He proceeds to say that the peace was injurious to the agri- 
culturist, by putting an end tothe extraordinary demand for his 
productions ; yet of this he does not complain, but he does, that 
at that unfortunate time, contrary to just policy, an immense 
quantity of French corn was imported, and the British farmer 
was thus deprived of all hope of competition in his own 
market. 

It is to our minds a matter extremely questionable, whether, 
under any circuinstances, and especially under those which con- 
cern the necessaries of life, the great principle of political eco- 
nomy ought to be abandoned, which teaches us to purchase all 
our commodities where they can be obtained the cheapest. It is 
one of the maxims of Mr. Malthus, that a country which pos- 
sesses any particular facilities, can never make the full use of 
them, unless the price of its labour, &c. be reduced to a level 
with that of other countries, which he says results from the 
most perfect freedom of the corn trade. 

Besides the importation, Mr. Preston states, as another evil, 
a blind confidence in our financial resources, and most justly 
objects to the expenses of the army, navy, and public officers, 
which, under the lavish system, have been most grievously aug- 
mented. Again, it was to be regretted, that the loans on usu- 
rious interest to Government had enhanced the rate of interest, 
that the scheme of annuities has been extensively adopted, and 
that bankers and others, by speculations in the funds, have con- 
tributed to the same pernicious effects. 

With regard to the sinking fund, the author mentions some 
painful facts. Its object was to decrease the national debt ; 
but it has been made the instrument of its augmentation by en- 
couraging the delusive hope that the debt itself was an annuity, 
and not a permanent incumbrance. He admits that,the sinking 
fund has a power, by compound interest, of paying off the ad- 
ditional debt in a certain portion of the next hundred years ; 
but he remarks, that unless we act with more wisdom in future 
than we have done in time past, we shall have a new debt in- 
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creased in the same proportion, as the two debts united give one 
aggregate amount after a deduction of the part actually re- 
deemed. He continues— 


*« It is a singular fact, that in the period of a century, the debt 
increased from about seven millions to seven hundred millions, 
being a centiple, and nearly of the same amount as if the debt of 
seven millions had, during this period, been suffered to augment at 
the rate of compound interest. What an argument does this afford 
against a corresponding increase for the next century! and how 
strongly does it urge the necessity of retracing our steps by adher- 
ing strictly to give effect to the sinking fund, and in future confin- 
ing our expenditure within the bounds of the supplies for the year! 
Let it be asked, could a like progressive increase of the debt for 
the next hundred years be met by any possible resources on which 
the country could calculate ?”’ 


On the poor rates, he recommends that they should be 
equally contributed to by every description of property, includ- 
ing funded property. A colleague in parliament of Mr. Preston 
recently said, that the manufacturer makes the poor, and the 
agriculturist keeps him, and that the one was rated according 
to his occupancy, and the other according to his profits. The 
same Hon. Member saw no room for any alteration in respect 
to the tithes, but Mr. Preston advises an equitable commuta- 
tion, variable at the end of every seven years; and he observes, 
that the disadvantage of tithes is shewn by the comparative 
prosperity in which Scotland is in this respect placed, as against 
England and Ireland. 

The author next adverts to that most important branch of the 
subject, the means of redressto be afforded to the farmer; and 
he says, that duties should be imposed on flax, clover, and other 
seeds, and that fine wool should be protected in like manner, to 
enable the British farmer to be a fair competitor with the impor- 
ters. On the principles we have before stated, we entertain great 
doubt of the utility of such protecting duties as to seeds, but we 
are fully confident, that all the established notions of a commer- 
cial kind must be overturned, before it can be allowed that the 
raw material of wool, which is worked up in such an infinity of 
ways by the industry and ingenuity of the manufacturer, and to 
such an immense profit, should be subjected to a duty. Here 
Mr. Preston again, in his avidity to assist the farmer, loses 
sight entirely of the great staple commodities on which our com- 
mercial welfare depends. 

He recommends further, to put an end to redeemable annui- 
ties, condemning them as one of the greatest injuries to the 
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Janded interest, by enabling capitalists to apply their money much 
more advantageously than in the purchase of land; and this 
leads him to the most serious consideration comprehended in 
this useful and instructive work. - The measure, he says, from 
which most general relief and universal benefit to all the classes 
of the community is to be obtained is, the reduction of the rate 
of legal interest for money. 

The statute of the 12th Anne, c. 16, recites, “‘ that the reduc- 
ing the rate of interest to ten, and from thence to eight, and 
thence to six in the hundred, had from time to time by expe- 
rience been found very beneficial to the advancement of trade 
and improvement of land; and that the heavy burthen of the 
late long and oppressive war had been chiefly borne by the 
owners of the land of this kingdom, by reason whereof, they 
had been necessitated to contract very large debts, and thereby, 
and by the abatement in the value of their lands, were become 
greatly impoverished ; and that by reason of the great interest 
and profit which had been made by money at home, the foreign 
trade of this nation had of late been much neglected, and at 
that time there was a great abatement in the value of the mer- 
chandizes, wares, and commodities of this kingdom, both at 
home and in foreign parts, whither they were transported; and 
that for the redress of these mischiefs, and the preventing the 
increase of the same, it was absolutely necessary to reduce the 
high rate of interest of six pounds in the hundred pounds for a 
year, to a nearer proportion to the interest of money allowed in 
foreign states.” 

This is the last act passed for reducing the rate of interest, 
and Mr. Preston thinks that the experience of the benefit of 
that act justifies the adoption of a similar measure at the pre- 
sent time. He insists, that by the reduction of interest, the 
capitalist will in no respect be materially injured ; and that by 
such means, the Government will be enabled to wind up the 
expenses of a long and prodigal war with more advantage. 
Commerce and manufactures, he conceives, will be benefitted 
by this measure, even in a greater degree than the landed inte- 
rest, from the abundance of floating capital that will be poured 
into the trading market. Among the objections, he states, that 
an undue and preponderating advantage will be given to the 
public creditor, whose income will remain the same under the 
general reduction of interest, and who will be able to realize an 
increase of capital by the immediate advance in the price of the 
funds that must be the necessary consequence of such a reduc- 
tion of interest. Another objection he mentions—that the rate 
of interest being higher in some other countries, the British 
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capitalist will be disposed to invest his money abroad, and thus 
the nation will be deprived of the benefit of his property. The 
author considers neither of these of any comparative importance 
under the view of the advantage to be derived from the general 
measure ; and with respect to the last he says, that this mis- 
chief would be very circumscribed. Few would trust their 
money in the funds, and still fewer on the landed securities of 
any other country. Though the interest of America is higher 
than that of the West Indies and Ire ‘land, and the interest of 
the West Indies and of Ireland is higher than the interest of 
Great Britain, yet experience proves, that a very small portion 
of money is invested on remote securities. 

However attached the author may be to this expedient of alle- 
viating our embarrassments, he is not an advocate for its indis- 
criminate and unqualified adoption ; and he observes, that the 
reduction may be confined to future contracts, as was done in 
the existing Statute against Usury, and that the operation of the 
Act may be suspended until the 3 per cent. annuities shall have 
obtained the price of 75 per cent., or until evidence be given by 
the means of this political barometer, that the value of money 
is so reduced. 

The summary of the whole is, as it respects relief, the pro- 
perty tax having already been disposed of, that an equitable re- 
duction be made in rents,—a commutation in money be con- 
ceded for tithes—that a more equal division of the poor-rates be 
established, and that the home market be properly secured to 
the interest of the British farmer. These regulations, with the 
grand scheme of the reduction of the interest from five to four 
per cent. a temporary perversion or diversion of »the sinking 
fund, and a system of economy in the expenditure, he conceives, 
will make agriculture revive, population increase, and the coun- 
try become more flourishing than ever. 

We heartily wish that such may be the happy effects of the 
attention now directed, both in Parliament and out of it, to 
these most important subjects: we are sure that all that Mr. 
Preston has said deserves grave consideration, and much that 
he has recommended would be beneficially adopted. We have 
seen in this writer, as an advocate for agriculture, the same par- 
tiality we have observed in all persons under the like biasses, 
but not more than in those who have extensively employed their 
minds in manufactures and commerce. They all seek legisla- 
tive interference for the protection of the favourite object of 
pursuit, without properly reflecting on the mutual relations and 
dependence that they have upon each other, and they therefore 
reciprocally enforce the advantage of the one to the detriment 
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of the other. We admit, with a celebrated writer on this sub- 
ject, that an excessive proportion of commercial and manufac- 
turing population, is not favourable to national repose and hap- 
piness. The fluctuation of wages in such employments is in- 
convenient, and the situation of the servants in manufactories is 
often injurious to health and to morals ; but it eannot be de- 
nied that those occupations infuse fresh life into all classes of 
the state, and increase the wealth and enlarge the enjoyments 
of the middle classes of society. It is perhaps desirable that 
agriculture should keep pace with manufactures ; but it is ano- 
ther question, if it be fit, either in agriculture or commerce, by 
intrusive legislation, to abandon a general principle of the 
highest character, and thus interrupt the natural course, in 


order that they may proceed pari passu in every part of their 
career ? 


ne re re 





Arr. XII1.—Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
whether it be expedient that the Collection of Marbles, men- 
tioned in the Earl of Elgin’s Petition, presented to the House 
of Commons on the 15th February last, should be purchased 
on Behalf of the Public; and if so, what price it may be 
reasonable to allow for the sume. Printed for the House 
of Commons, April, 1816. 


Tue subject of the collection of marbles made by Lord Elgin 
at the time he was Ambassador from this country at the Sub- 
lime Porte, having recently occupied so much of the public 
attention, we have thought that our readers would not without 
interest peruse a review of the long and valuable Report 
recently made by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

The first point to which the Committee directed its regard 
was the authority under which these relics of antiquity were 
obtained; and we confess that we are by no means satisfied 
with what is stated in reference to it. Ata time like the pre- 
sent, when we have just been employing our soldiers in Paris to 
restore to their various owners what we termed, and justly, the 
spoliations of Bonaparte, it became us to be more peculiarly 
anxious that this nation did not give colour for a charge against 
her similar to that she had once brought against her enemy. 
By this purchase, the Parliament of Great Britain would make 
itself an accomplice in the acts of Lord Elgin, whatever they 
might be; and we are not able to satisfy ourselves that the 
Committee paid quite sufficient attention to the very important 
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question, whether the authority of the British Ambassador, 
which, after the battle of the Nile, and the defeat of the French 
by Abercrombie, was so powerful in Constantinople, had not 
been employed to wrest from the Sultan the Firmauns under 
which Lord Elgin demolished the Parthenon and the Temple of 
Victory. Supposing, however, that the influence of our Minis- 
ter had been only duly and legitimately exercised, if by means 
of that influence these fragments of statuary were obtained, 
Lord Elgin might have a claim for the reimbursement of his ex- 
penses, but could have no property in the marbles themselves. 
Upon these topics, not having the information necessary for the 
ground-work of an opinion, we only throw out a doubt that the 
Committee has come too hastily to a conclusion that might not 
be warranted by all the facts. 

The next great object of inquiry was the merit of the marbles 
as works of sculpture, and the importance of making them pub- 
lic property, for the purpose of promoting the study of the fine 
arts in Great Britain, upon which the Committee make the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


** Although in all matters of taste there is room for great va- 
riety and latitude of opinion, there will be found upon this branch 
of the subject much more uniformity and agreement than could 
have been expected. The testimony of several of the most emi- 
nent artists in this kingdom, who have been examined, rates these 
marbles in the very first class of ancient art, some placing them a 
little above, and others a little below, the Apollo Belvidere, the Lao- 
coon, and the Torso of the Belvidere. They speak of them with admi- 
ration and enthusiasm ; and notwithstanding the manifold injuries 
of time and weather, and those mutilations which they have sus- 
tained from the fortuitous or designed injuries of neglect or mischief, 
they consider them as among the finest models, and the most ex- 
quisite monuments of antiquity. The general current of this por- 
tion of the evidence makes no doubt of referring the date of these 
works to the original building of the Parthenon, and to the designs 
of Phidias, the dawn of every thing which adorned and ennobled 
Greece. With this estimation of the excellence of these works, it 
is natural to conclude that they are recommended by the same 
authorities as highly fit and admirably adapted to form a school of 
study, to improve our national taste for the fine arts, and to dif- 
fuse a more perfect knowledge of them throughout this king- 
dom. 

*« Much indeed may be reasonably hoped and expected from the 
general observation and admiration of such distinguished exam- 
ples. The end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies, enlightened by the discovery of several of the noblest re- 
mains of antiquity, produced in Italy an abundant harvest of the 
most eminent men, who made gigantic advances in the path of 
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art as painters, sculptors, and architects. Caught by the novelty, 
attracted by the beauty, and enamoured of the perfection of those 
newly disclosed treasures, they imbibed the genuine spirit of 
ancient excellence, and transfused it into their own compositions.” 


Indeed, as to the beauty and excellence of some of these 
remains, no two persons, however obtuse their feelings or 
imperfect their taste, can entertain a discordance of senti- 
ment; though, as to others, they may not be inclined to join 
in that hyperbole of admiration which some artists have ex- 
pressed, no doubt with the utmost sincerity, and for very ob- 
vious reasons. Ordinary observers, who have not been accus- 
tomed to the study of anatomy and the construction of the hu- 
man form in its beautiful combinations, are not prepared to give 
unqualified applause to disjointed fragments and parts, with 
the precise relation of which to the whole they are unacquainted 5 
while the artist, on the other hand, who has not to contend 
with these preliminary difficulties, sees nothing that is not per- 
fectly comprehensible ; even a fractured limb affords him a clue 
to the attitude and action of the whole body; and thus, what 
to others appear but fragments, to his scientific eye are perfect 
representations ; the very necessity of thus filling up by imagi- 
nation the deficiencies occasioned by time or accident, is to him 
a new and high source of enjoyment from which the rest of the 
world is excluded. Whatever injury many of these marbles 
may have sustained, there are some which still remain in a state 
sufficiently perfect to give delight to the most uninstructed, as 
long as grace of form, beauty of shape, and vigour of action can 
communicate pleasure. Those who have been accustomed to 
look at the Farnese Hercules as the perfection of statuary, will 
perhaps be disappointed at not beholding in these works of 
Phidias the same obtrusiveness of muscle, not reflecting that 
beauty, activity, and strength are generally accordant, and that 
it is the opinion of men of science, that the Farnese Hercules 
is rather to be viewed as a standing study of external anatomy, 
than a¢ a figure intended to have motion, since the size and ro- 
tundity of all the muscles is so great, that it would be impos- 
sible for a human being so constructed to be otherwise than 
in a quiescent state; the action of one set of muscles would in- 
terfere with the action of another. The Committee upon this 
part of the subject use the following expressions :— 


“* It is surprising to observe in the best of these marbles in how 
great a degree the close imitation of nature is combined with gran- 
deur of style, while the exact details of the former in no degree de- 
tract from the effect and predominance of the latter. 
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«« The two finest single figures of this collection differ materially 
in this respect from the Apollo Belvidere, which may be selected as 
the highest and most sublime representation of ideal form and 
beauty which sculpture has ever embodied and turned into 
shape.” 


It has been often remarked, that one cause of the pre-emi- 
nence of Grecian sculpture was the admirable models afforded 
to artists by the Grecian youth: undoubtedly this advantage is 
not possessed by their modern imitators ; for however noble 
and perfect the form of the youth of England may have been in 
earlier times (and the seeds of beauty and dignity are still often 
observable), either habits of luxury have given an unnatural 
obescity, destructive of muscular power and muscular display, or 
the odious practice of wearing a tight dress (cloth cut to pieces 
to be sewed together again, as Dr. Franklin expresses it), has 
interfered with the natural growth and vigour of the frame. 
For this reason it is that, in female figures more especially, our 
artists are so far behind their predecessors ; but in no part of 
the frame is it more observable than in the foot, which is 
always now painted or sculptured as distorted by the odious 
pinching of dancing-pumps. The increased necessity of their 
employment, has however, on the other hand, much improved 
the breed of some of our animals, more particularly of our 
horses, independently of the enervating operation of the hotter 
climate upon those of Greece. This fact we think is obvious 
on view of the representations of the horses on the Elgin 
Marbles, where, though full of fire and generosity, they 
want the grandeur and dignity we at present discover in 
that noble animal. Inno country in the world has the breed of 
horses been brought to so high a perfection as in England, 
which, even in the reign of James 1. made Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, declare, that a fine man on a fine horse was the 
noblest sight under Heaven; and one of the best passages 
in a celebrated poet of that day is upon the same subject .— 


“* Your Majesty hath miss’d a royal sight— 
The Duke Byron, on his brave beast Pastrana ; 
Who sits him like a full-sail’d Argosea 

Danc’d by a lofty billow, and as snug 

Plies to his bearer; both their motions mix’d— 
And being consider’d in their site together, 
They do the best present the state of man 

In his first royalty ruling ; and of beasts 

In their first royalty serving—one commanding 
And no way being mov'd—the other serving 
And no way being compell’d: of all the sights 
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That ever my eye witnessed they make 
A doctrinal and witty hieroglyphic 
Of a blest kingdom, to express and teach 
Kings to command as they would serve, and subjects 
To serve as they had power to command.” 
Chapman's Byron’s Conspiracy. 


After giving a sort of summary of the evidence, the Report 
proceeds to the last point of consideration, viz. the price to be 
given for these marbles, which it fixes at 35,0001. being 5,0001. 
for interest, beyond the sum which Mr. Perceval proposed to 
give shortly before his assassination. The amount Lord Elgin 
states to have been expended, &c. by him exceeds 74,0001. The 
great contest as to the value was between Mr. Payne Knight, 
the author of a work on Taste, &c. and Mr. Hamilton, Lord 
Elgin’s private secretary; the following are their valuations, 
contrasted in many of the items :— 


Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Knight. 





Theseus, or Hercules - £4,000 £1,500 
Tlissus - - - - 4,000 1,500 
Female group - - 4,000) 2,000 
Ditto - - - 4,000 
Iris - - - - 2,000 
Three Horses’ Heads - - 2,000 250 
Torso of Neptune - - 500 200 
Remainder of the Pediment 2,000 
Metopes - - - 10,000 
Fifty-three pieces of — at 400/. 20;300 } 12,009 
Bacchus - - - - 1,000 
Caryatis - - - - 700 200 
Casts from the Parthenon 1,000 


Doric Columns and Architrave ast 500 
Ionic ditto and _ ditto 800 
Inscriptions - - - 2,000 300 





Etruscan Bas-Reliefs - - 200 

Vases from Athens - - | 450 

Bronze Vase - - - 200 

Medals . ~ - ~ 800 1,000 

Drawings - - - - 500 
£60,800 


The whole amount of Mr. Knight’s valuation was only 
25,0001. including several articles not above particularised, and 
there is obviously an amazing difference between these gentle- 
men, which however is accounted for principally on the posi- 
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tion of Mr. Knight, that these relics are only of the age of Ha- 
drian, the restorer of Athens, instead of being the work of Phi- 
dias, in the time of Pericles, as is admitted by all but Mr. 
Knight, who seems to have “ lights where other folks are blind,” 
and has come to the conclusion without other authority than con- 
jecture, that a headless trunk once supported the resemblance o 

Hadrian. Upon this subject we beg leave to quote the opinion 
of the first and most learned sculptor of the day, who is equally 
the admiration of this and of foreign countries—John Flaxman. 
He speaks also generally of the whole collection in answer to 
questions from the Committee. 


** In what class do you hold the Elgin marbles as compared 
with the first works of art which you have seen before ?— 
The Elgin marbles are mostly basso-relievos, and the finest 
works of the art ] have seen. Those in the Pope’s Museum and the 
other galleries of Italy, were the Laocoon, the Apollo Belvi- 
dere; and the other most celebrated works of antiquity were 
groups and statues. These differ in the respect that they are chiefly 
basso-relievos, and fragments of statuary. With respect to their 
excellence, they are the most excellent of their kind that I have 
seen; and I have every reason to believe they were executed by 
Phidias and those employed under him, or the general design of them 
given by him at the time the Temple was built, as we are informed 
he was the artist principally employed by Pericles and his principal 
scholars, mentioned by Pliny, Alcamenes, and about four others 
immediately under him; to which he adds a catalogue of seven or 
eight others who followed in order; and he mentions their suc- 
ceeding Phidias in the course of twenty years. I believe they are 
the works of those artists, and in this respect they are superior 
almost to any of the works of antiquity, except the Laocoon and 
Torso Farnese, because they are known to have been executed by 
the artists whose names are recorded by the ancient authors. With 
respect to the beauty of the basso-relievos, they are as perfect na- 
ture as it is possible to put into the compass of the marble in which 
they are executed, and that of the most elegant kind. There is 
one statue also which is called a Hercules, or Theseus, of the first 
order of merit. The fragments of groups of women are finely 
executed ; but Ido not, in my own estimation, think their merit is 
as great. 

‘« In what estimation do you hold the Theseus as compared with 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Laocoon ?—If you would permit me 
to compare it with a fragment I will mention, I should estimate it 
before the Torso Belvidere. 

«« As compared with the Apollo Belvidere, in what rank do-you 
hold the Theseus ?—For two reasons I cannot at this moment very 
aceurately compare them in myown mind. Inthe first place, the 
Apollo Belvidere is a divinity of a higher order than the Hercules, 
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and therefore I cannot so well compare the two. I compared the 
Hercules with a Hercules before to make the comparison more just. 
In the next place, the Theseus is not only on the surface corroded 
by the weather, but the head is in that impaired state that I can 
scarcely give an opinion upon it, and the limbs are mutilated.” 


The opinion broached by Mr. Flaxman, that the Apollo Bel- 
videre is a copy in marble from a statue in bronze now lost, 
is curious, and much excited the attention of the Committee. 
Being asked his reasons for so thinking, he answered as 
follows :— 

«© There are many reasons, and I am afraid it would be trouble- 
some to the Committee to go throughthem. The general appear- 
ance of the hair and the mantle of the Apollo Belvidere, is in the 
style more of bronze than of marble; and there is mentioned in 
the Pope’s Museum (Pio Clementino) by the Chevalier Visconti, 
who illustrated that Museum, that there was a statue in Athens, I 
do not know whether it was in the city or some particular temple, 
or whether the place is mentioned, an Apollo Alexicacos, a driver 
away of evil, in bronze, by Calamis, erected on account of a plague 
that had been in Athens; from the representations of this statue 
in basso-relievos with a bow, it is believed that this figure might 
be a copy of that. One reason I have given is, that the execution 
of the hair and cloak resembles bronze. But another thing con- 
vinces me of its being a copy ;—I had a conversation with Vis- 
conti and Canova on the spot; and my particular reason is this, a 
cloak hangs over the left arm, which in bronze it was easy to exe- 
cute, so that the folds on one side should answer to the folds on 
the other; the cloak is single, and therefore it is requisite that 
the folds on one side should answer to the folds on’ the 
other; there is no duplication of drapery: in bronze that was 
easy to execute, but in marble it was not; therefore 1 presume the 
copyist preferred copying the folds in front, but the folds did not 
answer to each other on one side and the other; those on the back 
appear to have been calculated for strength in the marble, and those 
in front to represent the bronze, from which I apprehend they were 
copied. There is another reason, which is, that the most cele- 
brated figure of antiquity is mentioned by Pliny and its sculptor, 
the Venus of Cnidus by Praxiteles ; and he mentions it in a remark- 
able manner, for he says, that the works of Praxiteles in the Cera- 
micus, not only excel those of all other sculptors, but his own ; 
and this Venus excels all that he ever did. Now it seems incon- 
ceivable that so fine a statue as the Apollo could have been exe- 
cuted without its name being brought down to us, either by 
Pliny or Pausanius, if it had been esteemed the first statue in the 
world.” 


We lament that the limits to which we are obliged to con- 


fine ourselves will not allow us to give any portion of the testi- 
mony of other eminent sculptors and painters examined ; but 
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we regret it the less, because they all very much concurred in 
the judgment of Mr. Flaxman. As to the question, what be- 
nefit the arts will derive from the purchase of the marbles, we 
do not mean now to discuss it, though it is a singular, and we 
believe an admitted fact, that in France, where such noble op- 
portunities of study for many years have been afforded, the arts 
of sculpture and painting (with the exception of only one or 
two individuals) are at a lower ebb than in Italy, or even 
England, which have been deprived of these great sources of 
improvement. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Arr. XIV.—A popular Description of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
including a brief History of the Old and New Cathedrals, 


Explanations of the Monumental Designs, and other interest- 
ing particulars. Rivingtons. p. 46. 











Tis short account of the most magnificent edifice within the 
distance of St. Peter’s, will be acceptable to every lover of archi- 
tecture; and the brief explanatory notices of the national mo- 
numents which have been so lately introduced into this Cathe- 
dral, render it a convenient manual for those who are disposed 
to visit these distinguished productions of modern art. It was 
observed by Mr. Flaxman during his examination before the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the subject of the 
Elgin Marbles, that within the last twenty years, sculpture has 
improved in a very great degree. The student will here have 
an opportunity of observing the execution in statuary within the 
period mentioned by that artist, and particularly the talent dis- 
played in several monuments from his own chisel. 


 — 
ANATOMY. 


Art. XV.—Rudiments of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Human Body ; consisting of Tables, &c. compiled for 
Students of those Sciences beginning their Researches. By 
T. J. AnmicER, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
im London, &c. &c. Part first. E. Cox and Son. Pp. 52. 
Tuts elementary work is intended for the use of students in 

medicine, on commencing their inquiries into anatomy and 

physiology. It pretends to no originality, and no novelty but 
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in the arrangement, the author fitly conceiving, that ** the stu- 
dent will ever make the most progress, who, rising from less to 
greater points, and from the more easy to the more difficult, 
moves on in regular and happy gradation.” A second and a 
third part are intended to be added, but their publication will 
be delayed until the opinion of the profession has been ascer- 
tained on this introductory portion of the general design. 


———_T———————————— 


THEOLOGY. 


Arr. XVI.—Illustrations of the Divine Government, tending to 
shew that every thing is under the direction of Infinite Wis- 
dom and Goodness, and will terminate in the production of 
universal Purity and Happiness. By 'T. Sourawoop Smit. 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. Pp. 240. 


Part the First—Treats of the Divine Government of God— 
of the manner in which the Divine Government is administered 
—of the design of the Divine Government. 

Part the Second—Of the kind of evidence that is necessary 
to establish the doctrine of the ultimate purity and happiness of 
all mankind—of the evidence in favour of the doctrine of the 
ultimate purity and happiness of all mankind, distinct from that 
afforded by the express declaration of the Scripture. 

Part the Third—Of the objections that are urged against the 
doctrine of the ultimate purity and happiness of all mankind; 
whether derived from those passages of Scripture, or from those 
reasonings which are supposed to prove the doctrine of endless 
misery, or from those that are conceived to favour the doctrine 
of limited punishntfent terminated by destruction. 

Part the Fourth—Of the Scripture evidence in favour of the 
doctrine of the final restoration of all mankind to purity and 
happiness. 

The author of this work is a professed optimist, and his 
opinions consequently present by far the most consolatory, and, 
we trust also, the most correct, views of the future condition of 
man. He satisfies himself, that an enlightened and firm per- 
suasion of the perfections of God, that he is our constant and 
best friend, and that we are entirely at his merciful disposal, 
must lead us necessarily to the conclusion, that he is conducting 
us, and all our brethren of mankind, by the wisest means to the 
highest happiness, 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Arr. XVII.—<A Reply to Mr. Ricardo’s Proposals for an ecg- 
nomical and secure Currency. By Tuos. Smit. Richard- 
son. Pp. 44. 


Mr. Ricarpo’s pamphlet proposes three questions : the first 
asks, whether the Bank shall be required to pay their notes in 
specie on the demand of the holders; and the other two regard 
the profits of that Institution. This gentleman proposes to 
te the rise of paper above the value of bullion, that the 

ank should be obliged to give their paper in exchange for 
standard gold, at the rate of 31. 17s. per ounce. Mr. Smith 
thinks that it would not be necessary to employ any force to 
oblige the Bank to take gold at the price mentioned, and that the 
Bank would be, in a very different sense, obliged to Mr. Ricardo 
to let them know where they could get it, and our author has 
no doubt that they would be ready to enter into a contract with 
him to give their notes in return for all he could furnish at that 
rate. 

Mr. Smith considers that there are two principles which Mr. 
Ricardo would have been acquainted with if he had taken the 
trouble to read the existing pamphlets on the same subject: the 
first is, ‘* that the price of bullion is entirely regulated by the 
issue of Bank Notes ;’’—the other which Mr. Smith opposes) 
is, * that the precious metals are the standards of value and of 
currency,” Lord Lauderdale insists that the term value, what- 
ever might have been its original sense as it is used in com- 
mon language, does not express a quality inherent in any com- 
modity ; and his Lordship argues further, that there is nothing 
which possesses a real intrinsic or invariable value, and that the 
possession of no quality, however important, can confer value. 





LEGISLATION. 


Arr. XVIII.—Idea of a new Law for the Cwilized World, 
recommended to the Consideration of France, Great Britain, 
and the American States. By the Author of a Letter from 
Athens, &c. London, Paris, and Philadelphia. Law and Co. 
Pp. 72. 


Tue writer of this pamphlet considers that the question of 
war is a subject of too much importance to be entrusted to 
Kings and Ministers, and he proposes, that before any determi- 
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nation upon it be made, the opinion be collected of the com- 
munity; assuming that the French Cabinet were to decide 
on war, the following expedients he recommends should be 
adopted : 

As soon as the Ministers have decided on hostile measures, 
the Minister of the Interior will cause to be opened several 
great books: one set will be inscribed Oui, the other Non. 
Two of these, that is, one of each description, will be sent to 
the Prefect of each department, to be laid open at his resi- 
dence for the reception of signatures. ‘The individuals signing 
must be possessed of certain descriptions of property to be 
bp ever 

refixed to each of the great books, is to be a statement of 
the causes for war. These books, at the close of three weeks, 
are to be transmitted to the Legislature. If, on the scrutiny, the 
Outs predominate, war is to be declared ; if otherwise, peace is 
to be preserved, and the Ministry is to be dismissed. 

The author then distinguishes the property authorising the 
parties to sign; the punishment for not signing being possessed 
of such property ; the punishment for signing being unquali- 
fied ; the fines for influencing parties signing; and those to be 
paid by any Minister who shall issue any letter-of-marque, or 
sign or publish any war-manifesto, &c. unless war be sang, 
tioned by the majority of signatures. 

Other punishments are proposed against Ministers of foreign 
affairs who suffer a year to elapse without making overtures 
of peace, and against ambassadors treasonably endeavour- 
ing to subvert the government of the state in which they 
reside. 


We detest war,*and deplore its destructive consequences as 
much as the author; but we do not think that the love of 
truth, justice, and humanity, is so far prevalent in the hearts 
of mankind, or that the mutual jealousies and prejudices of 
governments are sufficiently removed, to allow of the plan pro- 
posed, or any other of the like character. The time may here- 
after arrive, when man will look upon history with incre- 
dulity, as it describes the barbarous contests of Christian 
nations. 
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ESSAYS. 


Art. XIX.—Le Rodeur Frangais, ou les meeurs du jour. Orne 
de deux Gravures. 


The motto to this work is from Duclos :— 


** Je me suis proposé, en considerant les meeurs, de deméler 
dans la cunduite des hommes quels en sont les principes.” 


Tuis work, intitled the French Rambler, in allusion to Dr. 
Johnson’s Rambler, is a series of papers published at Brussels, 
of which the greater part appeared in the Quotidienne, and the 
remainder in the Journal General de France. The author had 
immediately in view as his model L’Hermite de la chausce 
d’Autin, which has been considered a happy imitation of our 
celebrated English Spectator, with the merits of which the 
public is fully acquainted. 








——— 
EDUCATION. 
Art. XX.— Jean et Jeannette, ou les petits avanturiers 
Parisiens. 


"Tax author of this production is one of the most interesting 
romance writers of France. His works are distinguished for 
natural grace, and for the animated scenes they present, adapted 
to the instruction of early life. This new effort is considered 
equal to any former one by the same writer, and for its spirit 
and originality to merit peculiar attention. 





a 





HISTORY. 


Arr. XXI.—Histoire particulitre des provinces Belgiques, sous 
le gouvernement des Ducs & Comptes, pour servir de com- 
plement a Vhistoire general: par M. Dewez. 


Tue author of this work is tutor of what is called the Wal- 
loon Division of Public Education in the department of the 
arts and sciences; he is also member of the Literary Societies at 
Brussels, and of that of Emulation at Leige. This is the 
second volume of the work, and like the first, it shews extensive 
acquaintance with the history of Flanders, and a patriotic feel- 
ing highly meritorious. The third volume is expected to appear 
in the following month, with which the entire work will be 
completed. 
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Art. XXII.—Memoires historiques sur les Révolutions d’Es- 
_, pagne: par M. de Pradt. 


Tue writer of, uhese memoirs is no less a personage than the 
Archbishop of Malines. He likewise wrote a work intituled le 
Congres de Vienne, and several others. He has also figured 
away in the character of an ambassador. For what purpose of 
modesty it is we do not know, but the name and rank of the 
author are not introduced in the usual way, but are placed in a 
parenthesis in the title-page. Perhaps this may have been only 
an expedient of the bookseller, who considers the ecclesiastical 
dignitary a little out of his proper situation in these memoirs. 
Under such circumstances, we perhaps might take the liberty 
to consider M. de Pradt merely as a man of letters, who con- 
descends both to write books and to sell them. Gil Blas 
teaches us, that no oratorical display, no brilliancy of figure can 
soften the severity of criticism; and perhaps the French Pre- 
late, notwithstanding his liberal notions, deserves no more 
mercy than the Spanish Bishop. However, passing over the 
phraseology of M. de Pradt, our limits will perhaps allow us te 
notice a little contradiction in an interesting part of the produe- 
tion. In page 222 is given the moral portrait of Napoleon, 
and from this view of him it might be concluded, that the only 
defect of Bonaparte was an extraordinary impulse of mind, 
which led him to incessant versatility. Seeing always new rela- 
tions of things, and constantly generating new ideas (to use his 
own words) ‘ il changeoit tant qu’il y trouvoit plaisir et avan- 
tage, et faisoit, pour satisfaire son penchant @ la mobilité, ce qua 
portoit avec sot l’ apparence de ambition ou de défant de sincé- 
rité. Dans plusieurs cas on la cru perfide, il n’ etoit que chan- 
as this principle, the deformity of vice exhibited at 

yonne is but a trifling change of temper, and with such an 
extraordinary spirit of charity, we might even pardon Mr. Pradt 
himself. When our Bishop, accustomed to the pleasures of a 
Court and to the indulgence of wealth during his mission to 
Warsaw, contented himself with a mean apartment unsuited to 
his office and his duties, because it cost him nothing, he was 
thought to be avaricious, but it was merely this frivolous defect of 
versatility ; when he violently declaimed against the journalists, 
after having employed them to publish articles most gratifying 
to his pride, it was thought he was insincere, but it was mere 
versatility. When he revealed the secrets of his old master, 
and threw the dirt of abuse at him, after worshiping him as a 

Cait. Rey. Vor. Il. April, i816. 31 
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God, it was conjectured that he was ungrateful, but it was simple 
unconscious versatility. 

Lest it be supposed that we are chargeable with disrespect for 
appending the pious and learned Bishop to the fag end of our 

onthly Catalogue, we will frankly declare that we are so much 
inclined to think him in his proper situation, that we shall not 
take the pains to remove him from the place which accident has 
assigned him. 


——_—— SSeS ee 


DRAMA. 


Guy Mannering—Mad. and Messrs. Sacchi The Shakspeare 
Jubilee. 


Tuis is to invert the common place, 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere— 
for here the human head, the Shakspeare Jubilee, is made the 
tail-piece of the absurdity. Our readers will not easily be per- 
suaded, that the gallimaufry of entertainments above stated 
was given on the same evening—a Scotch Opera—tight- rope 
dancing—and the commemoration of the second centenary 
after the death of the greatest dramatist of the world; and this 
at one of our great national theatres. Yet such is the fact, to 
the disgrace of the managers of Covent-Garden, and we may say, 
to the disgrace of the portion of the audience that supported 
the representation. The approbation was however by no means 
general, the good sense of many revolting from such a mockery 
as commemorating Shakspeare by tight-rope dancing of three 
persons who have been exhibiting their agility at all the fairs of 
Italy. 

So much has of late been said, and so vainly, upon the gra- 
dual exclusion of the legitimate drama from our stage, that we 
are tired of the subject. We feel convinced also, that even 
the managers are not unwilling to co-operate in a restoration 
were it practicable under the present circumstances. The root 
of the evil, as all reflecting persons must be aware, is neither 
the depraved taste of the times, nor the perverse disposition of 
those who regulate these public amusements. ‘* The drama’s 
laws the drama’s patrons give,” is no longer true; the size 
of the theatres now determines what sort of exhibitions shall be 
nightly presented to ‘* dazzle the crowd and set them all 
agape.” Drury-Lane has done its utmost to continue repre- 
sentations to gratify the ears and understandings of the audi- 














ences, and with the assistance of Kean, they have been able to’ 
retain the plays of Shakspeare on British boards for some 
time. None but the four or five first rows of the pit, however, 
were in asituation to receive the highest enjoyment, while per- 
sons further removed from the stage, were obliged to aid their 
ears by their memories, to obtain a catch-word in the passages 
of vehement declamation, and to fill up deficiencies by the 
action of the performer: this was the more easy with Mr. Kean 
from his excellent mode of employing his person, and the more 
necessary from the badness of his voice, and the imperfectness 
of his articulation. The efforts of the Committee of Drury- 
Lane Theatre are however already beginning to be unavailing ; 
they find it impossible to resist the difficulties arising from 
the capaciousness of their house, (though it is better adapted 
for hearing than its rival), shows and mummery are gaining 

und, and such pieces as ‘ Pitcairn’s Island” and “ The 

oodman’s Hut,” are driving the genuine productions of the 
tragic and comic muses into the back ground. The popularity 
of Mr. Kean is also on the decline, and he has actually con- 
cluded an engagement to act in America as soon as his present 
term of service at Drury-Lane is expired. On his return to 
Eagland, should it ever take place, the appetite of the public 
for the legitimate drama may have been re-excited; they may 
have been surfeited with the pomp and pageantry of gilded 
shows, and be anxious fora time to repast upon something 
that, instead of merely blinding the eyes, will better the heart 
and improve the understanding. 

It is an attempt to impose upon the good-nature and credu- 
lity of the inhabitants of London when the managers talk of 
high salaries paidto performers, and mention that expense as 
the great cause of the high price of admission to our theatres. 
The truth is, that there is not a single actor on either stage that 
receives more than 20/1. per week during the season, or 800/. a 
year: the excuse ought not to be, that the salaries are so high, 
but that they are so numerous, for the purpose of getting up all 
kinds of magnificent spectacles where so many figurantes, and 
corifees among the women, and so many chorus-singers and 
processioners (as they are called) among the men are necessary. 
To this expense is to be added the charges for scenery, ma- 
chinery, dresses, and decorations of all sorts, making altoge- 
ther an accumulation of burthen that could not, under the 
present system, perhaps be sustained without the prices of ad- 
mission now established. ‘The error therefore is in the whole 
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system, and a part of that sytem, and the worst part be- 
cause the least easily remedied, is the magnitude of the 
theatres. 

It is often remarked, that in London, with a population of 
twice the number contained in Paris, we have only two princi- 
pal theatres, while in the latter there are six or seven. But it 
is to be recollected, that our two theatres will hold as many 
auditors (spectators we ought to say, for very few can hear), as 
four or five of those of the rival metropolis, where, with the ex- 
ception of one or two pieces, such as Gulestan, and Cendrillon, 
both produced at the Theatre des Varietés, no spectacles are 
represented. If the cupidity of the managers should there, as 
in this country, enlarge these places of public resort to any 
considerable extent, the consequence will be, that entertain- 
ments calculated merely to satisfy the seeing sense will be in- 
troduced. It is not undeserving of remark also, that the 
French would have comparatively little to lose by this substitu- 
tion, while the English have a drama, by the universal admis- 
sion of enlightened foreigners, with M. Schlegel at their head, 
unequalled by any other country of the world. 

We wish to add a single word on the subject of the exist- 
ing prices of admission, which we think much beyend what 
ought to be demanded, even supposing it be necessary for the 
managers to keep up their present establishments. We do not 
ask for immediate reduction, but at a time when all the 
necessaries of life, and all the raw materials of trade have 
so much fallen in value, and when the expenses incurred 
in theatres must be considerably lessened, the public have 
a right to insist upon a diminution of the charge of en- 
trance. We were speaking during the war with one of the 
managers on the subject of expenses and proportionate de- 
mands on the public, when he stated turpentine and oil as 
being a heavy burthen: at the present moment both these 
articles are reduced to one third of their former price, and ina 
short time there can be no reason for persisting in the exaction 
made after the celebrated contest five years ago. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
Literary Intelligence, &e. 


We understand that Francis 
Douce, Esq. author of the Illus- 
trations of Shakspeare, is about 
to re-publish Philip Stubbes’s 
Anatomie of Abuses. It will be 
aceompanied by many valuable 
notes. 

Mr. S. T. Coleridge has in the 
press a new and corrected Edi- 
tion of his Poems, including 
‘* Christobel,” a singular frag- 
ment—an effort of his youth. 
He is also preparing a metaphy- 
sical work. 

Mr. Drakard, of Stamford, is 
printing in Svo. with Engrav- 
ings, to be published in a month 
or two, the History of Crowland 
Abbey, digested from the mate- 
rials of Mr. Gough, including an 
Abstract of the Observations of 
Mr. Essex on the Abbey, and the 
Origin and Use of the Triangu- 
lar Bridge ; to which is added, 
an Appendix, concerning the 
Rise and Progress of the Pointed 
Architecture, from the Essays 
collected by Mr. Taylor. By Ben- 
jamin Holdich. 

Capt. James Bufney, of the 
Royal Navy, F. R. S. has in the 
press a tourth volume of his in- 
teresting work on South Sea 
Discoveries. 

Miss Holcroft has a new No- 
velin a state of considerable for- 
wardness. 

Proposals are issued for pub- 
lishing, in 4 vols. 8vo. the whole 
Works of the Rev. Oliver Hey- 
wood, B. A. with a new and en- 
larged account of his Life— 
much interesting matter from 
his MSS.—beautiful engraving 
of the author—fac-simile of his 
hand-writing-—copious Index, 





&e. &c. By the Rev. Richard 
Slate, of Stand, near Manches- 
ter, and the Rev. Wm. Farmer, 


of Leeds. 


Italian Phraseology, a Com- 
panion to the Grammar: com- 
prising a selection of the most 
useful Phrases with their various 
Constructions explained on a 
new plan ; a series of Questions 
and Answers for the use of tra- 
vellers ; a collection of proverbs, 
and a copious Glossary of the 
most difficult Words that occur 
in conversation. By M. Sansag- 
nello, author of the Italian Gram- 
mar and Exercises, the Italian 
Reader, &c. 

The Rev. T. Malthus is pre- 
paring a new edition of his Essay 
on Population. 

Every-Day Christianity, by tlie 
author of Rhoda. 

A new Work by Miss Taylor, 
author of “ Display,” is in the 
press, and will appear in a few 
days. 

The Rev. Harvey Marriott 
will publish early in May, a new 
and corrected edition of a course 
of Practical Sermons, express- 
ly adapted to be read in fami- 
lies 


A new edition of Mrs. Taylor's 
Present of a Mistress toa Young 
Servant is in the press. 

The Dictionary of Living 
Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, 
&c. forming a companion te the 
Dictionary of Living Authors, 
will appear in the course of a 
few weeks. 

Considerations on the rate of 
Interest, and on Redeemable 
Annuities. By Edward Butten- 
shaw Sugden, Esq. 
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Mr. Colburn has become the 
purchaser of the Franklin Ma- 
nuscripts, and they will imme- 
diately be brought before the 
public. They consist of his Life, 
written by himself, to a late pe- 
riod, and continued by his grand- 
gon and legatee, William Temple 
Franklin, Esq. to the time of his 
death ; his private and familiar 
correspondence, posthumous es- 
says, &c. &e. 

The Narrative of a Ten Years 
Residence at the Court of Tri- 
poli, from the original corres- 
pondence in the possession of 
the family of the late Richard 
Tully, Esq. the British Consul, 
is nearly ready for publication. 

A Novel, entitled Glenarvon, 
the production of a lady of high 
rank, is shortly to appear. 

A Treatise on the Wealth, 
Power, and Resources of the Bri- 
tish Empire in every part of the 
World ; a general View of the 
Landed and other Property in 
the United Kingdoms, and in 
the Colonies and Dependencies 
of the Crown, including the East 
Indies ; the annual Income aris- 
ing from Agriculture, Mines, 
Minerals, inland Trade, foreign 
Commerce, Navigation, Fishe- 
ries, &c. The whole illustrated 
by copious Statistical Tables. 
Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. By P. Colquhoun, LL.D. 

The Principles of Population 
and Production, as they are af- 
fected by the progress of So- 
clety ; with a view to moral and 
political consequences. By John 
Weyland, jun. F.RS. 

An Easy, Natural, and Ra- 
tional Mode of teaching and ae- 
quiring the French Language, 
on a plan entirely new, &c. By 
William Henry Pybus. 





Works tn the Press, &c. 


An Enquiry into the extent of 
the present real Depreciation of 
Landed Property, with itscauses, 
and the best mode of managing 
Estates under the present cir- 
cumstances. By John Sellon, 
Land Agent. 

A Brief View of the actual 
condition and treatment of the 
Negro Slaves in the British Co- 
lonies—In a letter to a Member 
of the Imperial Parliament. By 
Captain Henderson, late of the 
2d Batt. 44th, and Assistant- 
Quarter-Master General. 

An Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Town and Castle 
of Warwick, and the neighbour- 
ing Spa of Leamington, &c. 

Lectures on Craniological Phy- 
siognomy ; delivered before the 
London Philosophical Society. 
By a Member. 

An Enquiry into the present 
State of the British Navy, its 
rise and progress ; together with 
reflections on the late war with 
America, its probable conse- 
quences, &c. By a Post Cap- 
tain. 

An Historical Account of the 
British Army, and the Law Mi- 
litary ; with a free commentary 
on the Military Art, and the Ar- 
ticles of War, illustrated with a 
variety of decisions by court 
martials. By E. Samuel. 

An Introduction to the Study 
of Choncholy, including the Lin- 
nean Genera, and the arrange- 
ment of M. Lamarck, a Glossary 
and a Table of English names. 
by Samuel Brookes, F. L. 

Fables of the Weight, Magni- 
tude, and Value of Ancient 
Coins; with miscellaneous ob- 
servations. By the Rev. Robert 
Okes, A.M. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Scripture Characters; or, a Practi- 
cal Improvement of the Principal His- 
tories of the Old and New Testament, 
by Thomas Robinson, M. A. late Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Leicester, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Abridged 
for the use of young persons. 12mo. 
7s. boards. 

Prize Essays and Transactions of 
the Highland Society of Scotland. To 
which is prefixed, an Account of the 
principal Proceedings of the Society 
during the Years from April, 1207, to 
January, 1816, both inclusive. Drawn 
up at the desire of the Society. By 
Seey Mackenzie, Esq. one of the 
Directors. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 

A Topographical Account of the Isle 
of Axholme, jn the County of Lincoin. 
Illustrated by Engravings of Views, 
Portraits, &c. To be completed in two 
volumes. By W. Peck. First Vo- 
lume, 4to. 21. 2s. boards. 

The extensive county of Lincoln has 
scarcely been attended to by the gene- 
ral topographer and antiquary, though 
it is replete with plans of local and 
general interest: to supply, in some 
measure, this deficiency, the auther 
has commenced his labours with the 
western division of the Wapentake of 
Manley, compiled from MSS. which 
have been procured from many gen- 
tlemen of literature and erudition, 
joined with all the information he was 
able to procure from printed books, 
tracts, and a most nfinute investiga- 
tion. 

‘This volume contains a general sur- 
vey of the district, and embraces the 
following subjects: 1. The Bounda- 
ries of the Isle, and the subterraneous 
Forest. 2. Mineralogy. 3. Agricul- 
ture. 4. Genealogy; in which are 
Anecdotes of the Mowbrays, who were 
Lords of the Isle, and for several ge- 
nerations Dukes of Norfolk. 5. The 
Drainage of the Level, Hatfield Chace, 
by Sir C. Vermuyden. 6, The Stain- 
forth Canal. 7. Biography; in which 
a full account of the Wesley family is 
given, with portraits. 1. Sports and 
Pastimes ; to which is added a large 
collection of documents, illustrative of 
the body of the work. 

BR ing relics of a Saint ; a right Merry 
ec. 
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“¢ Relicks !’’ roar’d Jaconetta, holding 
both her sides 
To give her ease, 
** Sir, if you please, 
They’re only what you gentlemen 
would call 
A pair of Galligaskins, and that is all.” 

By Ferdinand Farquhar, Esq 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

A Digested Index to the Crown Law; 
comprehending all the Points relating 
to Criminal Matters contained in the 
Reports of Blackstone, Burrow, Cow- 
per, Douglas, Leach’s Crown Law, 
Raymond, Salkeld, Str , Wilson, 
and the Term Report. By H. N. Tom- 
lins, of the Inner Temple. Royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 


The Practice of the Exchequer of. 


Pleas, with an Appendix of Forms in 
general use. By James Manning, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Royal 8vo. 19s. 

Reports of Cases argued and deter- 
mined in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
55 Geo. ILL. 1815. By Henry Mad- 
dock, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister 
at Law. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Nisi Prius, 
combining Theory and Practice, and 
including the Pleadi in the several 
Actions. By Anthony Hammond, 
of theInnerTemple. Royal 8vo. 111s. 
boards. 

Reports argued and determined in 
the Court of Exchequer, Easter and 
Trinity Terms, and Sittings after, 
1815. By George Price, Esq. Barris- 
terat Law. Royal 8vo. a. 

English Synonymes explained in Al- 
phabetieal order ; with copious Illus- 
trations and Examples drawn from the 
best Writers. By George Crabb, of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 8vo. Ll. Is. 
boards. 

** It is to be wished that some such 
work as the Abbé Girard’s Synonimes 
Frangoises were undertaken for our 
tongue. Nothing would contribute 
more to precise and elegant writing.” 

Buair's Lect. 

She would be a Heroine. By Sophia 
Griffith. In three volumes 12mo. lis. 
boards 


A Familiar History of England, by 
Question and Answer. Embellished 
with Portraits of the Sovereigns, neatly 
engraved onWood. fcp. 6vo. 36. 6d. bgls. 
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A Year in Canada, and other Poemis. 
By Anne Cuthbert Knight. Foolscap { 
8vo. 58. boards. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with their Applications 
to Heights and Distances, Projections 
of the Sphere, Dialling, Astronomy, 
the Solution of Equations, and Geode- 
sie Operations ; intended for the Use 
of Mathematical Seminaries, and of 
First-Year Men at College. By Olin- 
thus Gregory, LL. D. of the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy, Woolwich. 12mo. 5s. 

A Table of the French Parts of 
Speech, viz. Article, Rules for the 
Gender, and Formation of the Plural 
Nouns, &c. Pronouns, Government of 
Prepositions and Conjunctions, Con- 
jugations of the Regular, and a List of 
the Irregular Verbs ; exhibiting in one 
view a comprehensive Epitome of 
French Grammar. By L. S. de la 
Serre. [rice 1s. 6d. 

A Short Introduction to Numeration, 
designed for Children between four 
and five Years of Age, preparatory to 
Condorcet’s Method of learning to cal- 
culate, by a Mother. Price is. 

The New Devout Commmunicant, ac- 
cording to the Church of England ; 
containing an Account of the Institu- 
tion ; Prayers and Meditations before 
and after the Admimistation, and a 
Companion at the Lord's Table. Se- 
condedition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

The flattering and unexpected re- 
ception which has been given to this 
little Manual, and the rapid and ex- 
tensive sale which it has in so short a 
time experienced, having rendered it 
necessary to publish a second edition, 
the author cannot refrain from expres- 
sing his satisfaction at the distin- 
guished encouragement which it has 
received. He avails himself of the 





present opportunity to observe, that it 


List of New Publications. 


has been found expedient to make a 
slight alteration in the title, in order 
to distinguish it more fully from other 
treatises on this subject. 

The Anatomy of the Human Body ; 
containing the Anatomy of the Bones, 
Muscles, Joints, Hearts, and Arteries. 
By John Bell, Surgeon ; and that of 
the Brain and Nerves, the Organs of 
the Senses, and the Viscera, by Chas. 
Bell, Surgeon. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
21. 12s. 6d. boards. 

A Latin Vocabulary, in Two Parts. 
The first, being a Collection of the 
most useful Latin Words, whether pri- 
mitive or derivative, with their Signi- 
fications in English, arranged accord 
ing to the Eight Parts of Speech; giv- 
ing a specimen of each, and most na- 
turally shewing the Gender, Increase, 
Declension, and Motion of Nouns and 
Pronouns ; with the Conjugation, Pre- 
terperfect Tense, and Supine of Verbs, 
both simple and compound. The se- 
cond, shewing the Variations and De- 
clensions of all the deciinable parts, 
both regular and irregular. By Thos. 
Dyche. A new edition, 2s. bound. 

Oriental Customs, or an Illustration 
of the Sacred Scriptures, by an Expla- 
natory Application of the Customs aud 
Manners of the Eastern Nations, and 
especially the Jews, therein alluded to. 
Collected from the most celebrated 
Travellers, and the most eminent Cri- 
tics. By the Rev. Samuel Burder, 
A. M. late of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
&e. The Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 5s. boards. 

History of Fiction ; being a Critical 
Account of the most celebrated Prose 
Works of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the 
present age. By John Dunlop, Esq. 
Second edition, considerably enlarged 
and improved. 3 v. post 8vo. 2l. 2s. bds. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W.’s Poem will be reviewed in the Publication for June. 

We sincerely participate in the vexations of R. G. during a correspondence 
and dispute of nearly seven years, in which ‘* hopes were blasted, and comforts 
sacrificed ;”’ and we are sorry that the Address and Report with which he has 
favoured us, are of too local a character to obtain a place in this Review. 

The book alluded to in the letter from Islington the Editor supposes has been 


mislaid. 


The Works of O. G., J.S,, Capt. H., 8. G., also of a Member of a Philosophi- 
cal Society, will be noticed in the next Number. 
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